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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Evanrs in Italy continue to show the common accord that rules 
amongst the Italians, and the very great discretion with which 
their united movements are guided. The Prince of Carignan 
has declined the Regency offered to him by the national as- 
semblies of Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Romagna, but he has 
done so in a manner which proves that the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, instead of repudiating the codperation with Central 
Italy, has in fact both challenged and obtained an increased 
amount of trust from the Italians in that quarter. The Prince 
was careful, in the terms of his address declining the Regency, to 
receive the offer as indicating devotedness towards the King, his 
cousin ; and he told the people of Central Italy to reckon always 
on the King, who would support their wishes and would never 
abandon those who entrusted their destinies to his loyalty. He 
declared that he was deterred from accepting the charge by 
weighty representations, reasons of political propriety, and the 

ss. But he believed himself to be rendering 
a service by designating the Cavaliere Buoncompagni as the 
person who ought to be entrusted with the Regency of Central 
Italy. On being called upon, the Cavaliere expressed his 
willingness to undertake the office, and the deputies, the Ca- 
valiere Minghetti and the Cavaliere Peruzzi, seemed to have been 
satisfied with that arrangement. 

— the report, however, it has not given satisfaction 
in Paris, e deference shown to the Emperor in restraining 
the Prince of Carignan from accepting the Regency has not been 
enough. Nevertheless all that really has been done seems to be 
no more than to supply the Central Italians with the means of 

order until they can make their reference to Congress ; 
and Victor Emmanuel has effectually abstained from ac- 
cepting, directly or indirectly, any legal function or accession of 
pending the reference to Congress. 
incident which attests the unanimity of feeling 
amongst the Italians is the conduct of General Garibaldi. He 
has at the instance of the King consented to resign his position 
asa General in the army of Central Italy, and has accepted a 
commission as Lieutenant-General in the army of Sardinia. In 
this step we perceive a twofold significance. It is but eleven 
years since Garibaldi was an adventurer, the leader of a revolu- 
tionary force. A little before that he had been practising as a 
partisan in the wars of South America. Subsequently he has been 
earning his bread as the master of a merchant ship. During the 
present year he consented to hold a species of roving commission, 
only half recognized, to lead a certain partisan force employed as it 
were out of bounds, Events and his own genius made him the 
military leader in Central Italy, and he rose to the rank of Ge- 
neral de facto. He has now accepted a commission as leading 
officer in the Royal army of Piedmont—is in fact distinctly 
amongst the highest military statesmen of Europe, and so 

















has been cited to show that the French Government is not indis- 
posed to fan the flame of discord between France and England, 
but in fact no such conclusion can be drawn from the data ; for it 
is evident thatif MM. Jourdain, Veuillot, and others have licence 
to attack England, or any persons who do not stand with their 
neck under the Papal feet, MM. Peyrat, About, and Michel 
Chevalier have equal licence to beat them. 


While Spain is still slowly preparing for the attack upon 
Morocco, delayed by some reason not explained, both countries 
have made their appeal to Europe by means of diplomatic circu- 
lars. The Spanish paper tells us nothing more than we knew 
already. It seeks to represent the Minister of Morocco as having 
admitted the grievances alleged, and as having promised a re- 
paration from which he had afterwards withdrawn. Even from 
the Spanish despatch it distinctly appears that Spain had 
claimed to make a constant advance of her boundary upon the 
territory of Morocco, and that she had demanded a form of re- 
paration studiously humiliating to the officers who were to per- 
form it, «s,ecially in requiring that certain things said to have 
been removed in an attack upon Ceuta should be replaced by the 
Bey or Governor’s own hand. That this representation is grossly 
disingenuous might almost be gathered from its internal evi- 
dence, but the Moorish case is corroborated by collateral testi- 
mony. Spain is challenged to prove, which she has not yet done, 
that any Spanish resident has suffered in person or property from 
the alleged attack near Ceuta, After various negotiations and 
claims for reparations on the score of attacks by the Riff pirates, 
Spain sent in towards the end of September a demand for liberty 
to construct fortifications on a plot of ground where she was by 
treaty restrained from any such construction. The Government of 
Morocco yielded the point. Spain then demanded the same freedom 
for another plot of ground, also conceded ; and within about a fort- 
night the Spanish Government sent a third demand, comprising 
the humiliating conditions which we have mentioned, and asking 
for an extended territory and no small strip of the Morocco 
coast, enough to excite the jealousy of this country, since it 
would have given Spain that corner of the African main which 
forms the inner gate-post on the south side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The cession of these, the Moorish Government de- 
clared to be beyond its power, and it is really for this point that 
Spain declares war. Meanwhile the Government at Madrid has 
so far conceded to the representation of Lord John Russell as 
distinctly to declare that it will not permanently oceupy any 
point the possession of which may obtain for Spain a power 
dangerous to the free navigation of the Mediterranean. The 
pledge, indeed, is still obscure in its terms, 





Three important incidents have occurred this week in relation 
to national defence and the better management of the army. The 
conditions and regulations under which the scheme for obtaining 
a Naval Reserve is to be carried out have been published. It is 


far has won for his past conduct, Central Italy not excepted, the | desirable that these should be made known as widely as possible. 
most marked testimony of King Victor Emmanuel’s approval. | The plan, as our readers may remember, is to give seamen en- 


The General of Central’ Italy is identified with the Government 
of Turin, ‘ 

the heroic fidelity of Garibaldi to the Italian cause, and there 
will not be the slightest suspicion that this promotion has severed 
him from the cause of Central Italy. Technically it belongs to 
the class of reserves which haye been enforced in deference to 


gaged in the coasting trade and short voyages a retaining fee, 6/. 


On the other hand, no one will for a moment doubt | per annum. They will be duly registered; they will have to 


attend twenty-eight days of drill every year, and be liable in a 
time of emergency to be called out for active service. They will 
have pensions after a limited period of service, and stand in 
every respect on the same footing as the regular men-of-war’s 
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men, 
men or not we shall know better after the Ist of January next, 
when the enrolment will begin. 

Then we have had established a National Association for the 
Encouragement of Rifle Shooting, intended to give unity and sti- 
mulus to the volunteer movement. It deserves ample support. The 
most noticeable thing in connexion with it is that Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, the Minister of War, has agreed to be the first President. 
Next, we remark with satisfaction, that the two highest persons 
in the realm give it their sanction and support. 

The third measure is not the least important. It is the Horse 
Guards cireular on flogging in the army. The Commander-in- 
Chief has adopted the Prussian system, and has divided the 
soldiers into two classes. In the first class all soldiers will origi- 
nally be placed, and no soldiers in this class will be liable to 
flogging. A number of the offences which have hitherto been 
amenable to the punishment are placed in a list from which it is 
altogether removed. For the graver crimes enumerated in the 
second list, soldiers in the first class will be liable te be reduced 
to the second class; and for the same grave offences, soldiers in 
the second class will be liable to flogging. Men in this class, 
however, may be restored to the first class by a year’s good 
conduct; a good provision. Thus the class of offences which 
render a soldier liable to the lash is defined, no small check on 
the caprices of courts-martial, and encouragement given to men 
to keep a good character by awarding them a relative distinction. 

The two military measures must show how advantageous 
it is for the public service that a thoroughly informed and far- 
seeing statesman should occupy the War Office. With a man 
like Mr. Sidney Herbert as an ally and counsellor, the Horse 
Guards may yet redeem its reputation. 





The attempted demonstration of Roman Catholic laymen of 
Dublin in favour of the temporal power of the Pope, has turned 
out a significant failure. The clerical promoters of the meeting 
had to telegraph at the last moment to the O’Donoghue, M.P. for 
Tipperary, to take the chair. Three other provincial Members 
of Parliament were present—gentlemen who owe their seats to 
priestly patronage. Not a single merchant of Dublin was pre- 
sent; not a single Roman Catholic barrister was present ; not a 
single man of political eminence. Coupling this with the fact 
stated by Sir Robert Kane at the distribution of prizes at 
Queen’s College, Cork, that the attendance of the Roman Catholic 
laity has not fallen off, we have solid proofs that the liberal 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are not followers of Dr. Cullen. 





A deeply interesting lecture by Captain M‘Clintock besides 
apparently establishing the fact almost with mathematical cer- 
tainty, that none of Franklin’s expedition can have survived, 
also draws attention to a point of the gravest interest. It seems 
probable that the men of the expedition might have survived for 
a longer period, but for the fact that the animal food which they 
were supposed to carry with them in the shape of preserved 
meats had actually rotted in its cases. It is one of the 
foulest instances of the manner in which the contract system 
breaks down. An interesting discussion upon the subject has 
taken place in the 7imes, and although it is probable—more 
than probable—that some contractors can exonerate themselves 
from the suspicion of having tampered with the existence of 
their countrymen, the discussion cannot fail to have the greatest 
use in correcting this fatal degeneracy amongst us. ‘To supply 
putrid poison for naval men engaged upon a public duty is to 
play the part of the enemy and the traitor, Such an act might 


The scheme promises well ; whether it will attract the 











result in the destruction of a foree before the enemy—may even | 


threaten the Empire itself. But glaring as the mischief is in 
such a case, it really is scarcely worse than the act of those who, 
under the guise of selling food, distribute poison to undermine 
the health of the community. Back from the Arctic regions we 
have evidence against this vice such as cannot fail to have the 
most wholesome influence. 





FORCE OF ROYAL NAVAL 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Her Majesty’s Government having, with the sanction of Parliament, 
determined on establishing a Reserve Volunteer Force of seamen trained 


RESERVE 


i 
incapacitated from earning a livelihood, or at sixty years of age if not pre- 
vio incapacitated. 

3. may elect either to take the whole pension himself, or to take g 
smaller pension for himself during his life, and to allow his wife a pension 
after his death, for the remainder of her life. 

4. He will not, on account of belonging to the Reserve, forfeit any in. 
terest in any Friendly or Benefit Society. 

5. His travelling expenses to and from the place of drill will, when ne. 
cessary, be provided. 

6. He will, during drill, receive, in addition to the retaining fee the 
same pay, victualling, and allowances as a seaman of the fleet. . 

7. He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same pay, al. 
lowances, and victuals, and have the same prospect of promotion and prize 
money, as a continuous service seaman of the fleet, and he will on joining 
receive the same clothing, bedding, and mess traps. 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive the same 
pension as a seaman in the Navy of the same rating. 

' 9. oe will be eligible to the Coast Guard service and Greenwich 
ospital, 

10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called out for actual service. 
at the end of every five years; he may also quit it, when not called out, on 
paying back the retainers he has received; or, without payment, if he 
passes an examination as a master or mate, and obtains bona fide employ. 
ment as master or mate. 

Obligations of the Reserve. 

1, A volunteer must attend drill for twenty-eight days each year; he may 
do so, so far as the convenience of the public service will permit, at a time 
and place convenient to himself; but he cannot in any case take less than 
seven days’ drill at any one time. 

2. He must not, without special permission, proceed on a voyage that wil] 
occupy more than six months, 

3. He must appear before some shipping master once in every six months, 
unless he has leave to be abroad longer, and he must report every change of 
residence and employment. 

4, In order to earn a pension he must continue in the Reserve as long ag 
he is physically competent to serve, and he must also have been in the force 
fifteen years if engaged above thirty, or twenty years if engaged under 
—- In reckoning this time actual service in the fleet will count 

ouble, 

5. Volunteers may be called upon for actual service in the Navy by royal 
proclamation. It is intended to exercise this power only when an emergency 
requires a sudden increase in the naval force of the country. 

6. A volunteer may in the first instance be called out for three years. If 
there is then actual war, and he is then serving in one of her Majesty's 
ships, he may be required to serve for two years longer; but for the ad- 


ditional two years he will receive 2¢. a day additional pay, __ 
7. Volunteers when on drill or actual service will be subject to naval 
discipline. 


8. A volunteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the Reserve will forfeit 
his claim to retainer and pension, and if he fails to join when called out for 
actual service may be treated as a straggler or deserter from the Navy. 

The enrolment will commence on January 1, 1860. Full information 
and detailed conditions may be obtained on application to the shipping 
master at any port in the United Kingdom, or to the officers of customs 
in the Channel Islands and Isle of Man.—Official Statement. 





NATIONAL VOLUNTEER ASSOCIATION. 

At the end of October some gentlemen met at Spence House to con- 
sider the propriety of forming a National Association to promote the 
Volunteer movement. They decided that it would be well to form such 
an Association, and steps were taken to carry out their decision, On 
Wednesday a meeting was held at the Thatched House Tavern, Lord 
Spencer in the chair, when the object was accomplished. It was resolved 
to found a National Association for the Encouragement of Volunteer Rifle 
Corps, and the promotion of Rifle Shooting throughout Great Britain, 
All persons who pay one guinea annually, or ten guineas down, may be 
members. The Association will be governed by a Council, and its pro- 
perty will be invested in three trustees, Lord Eversley, Lord Ashburton, 
and General Peel. The President of the Association is Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, Secretary of State for War. The Vice-Presidents are the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Ellenborough, the Earl de 
Grey, (the Earl of Ripon,) Lord Spencer, the Earl of Malmesbury, the 
Earl of Wemyss, the Earl of Tankerville, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Lord Palmerston, the Lord Mayor, and Lord Vernon. The 
Prince Consort has stated his intention of giving the Association —_ 
support, and the Queen gives it her sanction. A Council of experience 
men has been elected; and a working committee of smart volunteers ap- 
point d. | 

The mode in which the Association proposes to work is by offering 
prizes to be competed for by rifle volunteers, and other prizes to be com- 
peted for by any riflemen, on the payment of a fixed sum, é 

On the same day, Major-General Tay inspected 300 volunteers in 
Westminster Hall, and expressed his unqualified astonishment at the 
manner in which they had gone through their drill. 

‘“ He was told that some of the best men among them had only had twelve 
nights’ drill. The result was really amazing, and he regarded it as a pri- 
vilege to have witnessed such a spectacle. It only proved, indeed, what he 
had always maintained, that where there was intelligence on which to 
operate, a man could be drilled into efficiency in one-third of the time it 
took to lick a country bumpkin into shape. With regard to the platoon 
exercise, a good foundation had been laid among them in that, and it lay at 
the bottom of the whole thing. They must be sound in that, for if a man 
could not load his gun, he could not fire it. The position drill was also an 
nteresting thing, for it really appealed to the mind and sense of a man, 


| inasmuch as it taught him how to get rid of his shot to the best advantage. 


to the use of arms, this is to give notice, that any seaman possessing the | 


following qualifications may be enrolled as a royal naval volunteer in the 
Reserve Force, and will thereupon be entitled to the advantages and be 
subject to the obligations mentioned below : 
Qualifications for the Reserve. 

1, A volunteer must be a British subject. 

2. He must be free from infirmity. 

3. He must not be over thirty-five years of age. 

4. He must within the ten years previous to his joining the Reserve have 
been tive years at sea, one year of that time as an A.B, 

«ldvantages of the Reserve. 

1, A volunteer will at once reecive an annual payment or retainer of 6/7., 
payable quarterly. 

2. He will, if he fulfils his obligations and is in the Reserve the requisite 
time, receive a pension of not less than 127. a year whenever he becomes 








Ife would recommend them therefore to practise as much as they could in 
the position drill. It was a thing which could be done at home as well as in 
that Hall. It was intelligent men that the country wanted to see enter 
these volunteer rifle corps.’’ (Cheers.) 

He urged them to eschew brass bands and luncheons, and above all 
things to stick to the subject of efficiency. 





FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 

The following important General Order has been made public this 
week. It will be read with interest. 
“* Horse Guards, S.W., November 9. 

“Tis Roval Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief, having had 
ocewsion lately to remark on the unequal estimate of crime and allotment of 
punishment by Courts-martial, especially as regards corporal punishment, 
has taken this important subject under his anxious consideration, with @ 
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. mendment and correction. With this object he has decided upon 
ver ing a classification of soldiers, for the purpose of maintaining a dis- 


incti »tween the classes as regards liability to corporal punishment. 
An =a on entering the Army will be placed in the first class, and will 
ot, except for aggravated mutinous conduct, be liable to corporal punish- 
we nt They will continue in the first class unless they should incur de- 
gradation into the second class by the commission of certain crimes here- 


> sihed. “yer 
~~ the offences committed by soldiers under two distinct heads, 
“ Crimes under the first head are to be the following :— 

Escaping from confinement. 

Insubordination. 

Making away with necessaries. 

Falsely imputing improper conduct to a 
superior, 

Sleeping on post, depending on the cir- 
cumstances and nature of the ser- 
vice, 


Absence from parade. 
keuness. 
— conduct in the streets. 
Absence without leave from tattoo, 
Preferring frivolous complaints. 
Disrespect to ij areacmaaman officers. 
iki comrade. 
poe without leave, as defined by 51 
Art. of War. 
“ Crimes under the second head are to be th: following — 
Desertion. } Designedly maiming. 
Mutinous conduct. — a ae Repeated acts of making away with ne- 
Aggravated eases of insubordination and cessaries, arms, accoutrements, am- 
violence. ; munition, &ec. ; ; 
Drunkenness on duty or on line of march. | Other disgraceful acts showing vicious 
or unnatural propensities, indecent as- 
saults. 


Embezzling public money. 

Stealing from a comrade. 

Theft. . 
«No man guilty of offences under the first head is to be subject to cor- 


poral punishment, except during the time of war, when the Army is in the | 
eld. ‘ 7 . ; : | long winter—a matter which required such long training that no European 
“ Men guilty of offences under the 2d head, being crimes of a very serious | 


description, will, if in the second class, be liable to corporal punishment. 
If, however, they are in the first class, they will, together with their other 
punishment, not being corporal punishment, be disrated, and passed into 
the second class, when they will thenceforth, on the repetition of crimes 
under the 2d head, be liable to corporal punishment, as having degraded 
themselves by their own bad conduct. 

“ Uninterrupted good conduct fora year will, however, again restore the 
soldier from the second to the first class, as proving a desire for reformation 
and amendment. 

“ Though thus classified, it does not follow that all men under the second 
class are to be condemned to corporal punishment. 

“ Each case is to be decided upon its own merits, and corporal punish- 
ment as much avoided as possible; but a man who by misconduct has 
placed himself in the second class is liable thereafter to corporal punish- 
ment, whereas the man in the first class is not liable to such punishment, 
except in thecase of aggravated mutinous conduct, when severity must 
at once be resorted to to repress more serious mischief resulting from such 
conduct. 

“ His Royal Highness trusts that the above classification will greatly sim- 
lify to the officers of the army the method of dealing with crime; will 
eter the evil-disposed from committing offences, justly subjecting them to 

severe punishment, which, though necessary to maintain discipline, should 
be restricted as much as possible ; and will give confidence to the good sol- 
dier by securing to him, on entering her Majesty's service, an immunity 
from degrading punishment, which immunity it will be in his power to pre- 
serve to the day when his engagement shall expire. 
“By command of his Royal Highness the General 
Commanding-in-Chief, 
“G. A. Werneratt, Adjutant-General.” 





ELECTORAL CORRUPTION AT WAKEFIELD. 

The inquiry into the corruption practised at Wakefield during the last 
election was resumed on the 12th. Four missing witnesses appeared. 
The first was Mr. John Barft Charlesworth, cousin to the defeated can- 
didate. His story was simple. He volunteered to be his cousin’s pay- 
master, and said he should want 1500/. 
a railway bond for 5000/7., to deposit at the bank as security; and Mr, 
J. B. Charlesworth admits that he drew out of the bank, not 1500/., but 
4750. Some of this went to pay old expenses; but the bulk went into 
the hands of one José Fernandez. 

“Thave never had any account from him as to the mode in which the 
money was spent. I heard it rumoured in the town that bribery was going 
on freely, but of course I never dropped a hint that I knew anything about 
it. My cue was to keep my mouth shut.” 

Mr. José Luis Fernandez acted as paymaster for the Charlesworth 
party. When he applicd for money he hada good idea that the other 
side had begun to bribe. Fernandez accounted for the whole sum, ex- 
cept 1132. which he called “ leakage.” He gave it away to the active 
agents of bribery, and never offered a bribe himself. 

Mr. George Moore, a draper, frequently engaged in election matters, 
confined himself to canvassing and watching the voters. Ie employed 
commercial travellers to pay accounts at public-houses. ; 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘‘ Do you mean to say that you don’t know that 
there were strangers in the town during the bribery ? *” 

’ Mr. Moore—‘** Well, to tell the truth, it was I who 
stranger,’ ”’ 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott— Who is he? What is his name?” 

Mr. Moore—“ Well, I'd rather not disclose his name yet, but I ean pro- 
duce him if necessary. The secret has been so well kept that it would be a 
pity to disclose it before it is necessary.”’ (Laughte r.) 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘* Can you produc e him today ?” 

Mr, Moore—*“ Oh yes, he is hard by. I can bring him in at once.” 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott—“ We shall be delighted to see him.” 

Mr. Moore then left the court, and in about five minutes returned with 
the mysterious ** Man in the Moon,”’ who tallied pretty correctly with th 
descripti m given by many witnesses—middle height, light beard and mous- 
tache, with a sear over his eye, 

Moore sent Whitehead, the secret agent, to Brear, another agent, and 
Brear directed him to “operate” upon certain yoters named, This he 

ld, 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘ I suppose you know that you went by the name 
of the ‘Man in the Moon’ while you were here?” ~ . 

Mr. Whitehead—“ Well, I believe that was my designation.” 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘ And there is no doubt about your identity ? 

Mr. Whitehead—“ Oh, dear no; I’m the man, sure enough.” ~ 

On Monday, Dan Robinson, the satellite of the “Man in the Moon,” 
gave details of his bribing transactions. One Matthews, said to have 
been bribed by Whitchead, appeared and denied the imputation. Mr. 
Thomas Serle, a barrister, said he was employed to write articles and 
maxe speeches for Charlesworth. He “fought shy” of the whole affair 


engaged one 


His cousin entrusted him with | 
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For this purpose his Royal Highness has further decided on | 
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after he heard of bribery. He believed Mr. Charlesworth was set against 
bribery. Their plan was to keep pure, and get the seat on petition, 

Further evidence was also given implicating the Leatham party in acts 
of the most unscrupulous bribery. 


THE FATE OF FRANKLIN. 
One of the largest mectings of the Royal Geographical Society ever 


| held took place on Monday in Burlington House, Sir Roderick Murchi- 


son in the chair, It was drawn together by the announcement that 
Captain M‘Clintock would read a memoir of his cruise in the yacht Fox, 
and of his searches for Franklin and his men. As the main details had 
already been published, the members met no doubt chiefly to see and hear 
Captain M‘Clintock and the heroes of the Arctic Seas, many of whom 
were there. After Captain M‘Clintock had described the incidents and 


| results of his voyage, he took occasion to discuss two important subjects 


frequently canvassed. 

The first question was, whether some of the 105 survivors might not be 
living among the Esquimaux? The various families or communities of 
Esquimaux met with by Rae, Anderson, and himself, at different times 
and places, all agreed in saying, ‘* No, they all died.”” The western shore 
of King William Island, along which they were compelled to travel for two- 


| thirds of their route, was uninhabited, and all that was known to us of the 


mouth of the Back River was derived from the journeys of Back, Simpson, 
Anderson, and himself. None of them had met natives there, consequently 
it was very fair to conclude that the Esquimaux but seldom resorted to so 
inhospitable a locality. In fact their life was spent in a struggle for ex- 
istence, and depended mainly upon their skill in taking seals during the 


had ever yet succeeded in acquiring it. His (Captain M‘Clintock’s) two 
Greenland Esquimaux tried various methods at Bellot Strait, yet did not suc- 
ceed ; and without dogs trained to scent out the small breathing holes of 
the seals through the ice, and through the snow which overlays the ice and 
conceals them from observation, he did not think that even the Boothian 
Esquimaux could live. It required not only that a man should possess a 
trained dog, but that he himself should be so well trained in the only ste- 
cessful mode of seal-hunting in this locality in order to subsist. It was 


| therefore evidently an error to yg that where an Esquimaux could live 


a civilized man could live there also, Esquimaux habits were so entirely 
different from those of other people that he believed there was no instance 
on record of either a white man or an Indian becoming domesticated among 
them or acquiring tolerable expertness in the management of a kayak. 
With regard to the probability of procuring the means of subsistence in- 


| dependently of the Esquimaux, he stated what was shot by his own sledge 


party—and they never lost a chance of shooting anything—during the 
journey along the lands in question, which occupied them for 79 days and 
covered nearly 1000 geographical miles of distance. The sum total 
amounted to two reindeer, one hare, 17 willow grouse, and three gulls. 
The second question was, why had the remains of so few of our lost country- 
men been found? It was indeed true that only three of the 105 were dis- 
covered, but it was to be borne in mind that from the time they left their 
ships they were dragging sledges and boats, and therefore they must have 
travelled almost constantly upon the ice—not upon the land, consequently 
all traces or remains there vanished with the summer thaw of 1848. There 
was no doubt that many relics still remained strewed along the uninhabited 
shore of King William Island, beneath the snow; but as it was most care- 
fully examined three times over, he could not think that any conspicuous 
object, such as would be put up to indicate where records were deposited, 
could possibly have escaped them, The summer at Port Kennedy proved a 
warm one, yet the ice did not permit them to move until the 9th of August, 
and the object of the expedition having been attained they commenced their 
homeward voyage. 

Sir Roderick Murchison paid a tribute of praise to the many distin 
guished Arctic voyagers present. An interesting discussion then ensued 
on the questions raised by Captain M‘Clintock, in the course of which 
Captain Collinson expressed an opinion that the whole of the Franklin 
expedition must have perished. Captain Kennedy and Captain Snow 
held an opposite opinion, Captain Snow pledged himself to make a 
strict search over the whole ground next spring. If his health permit, 
he will go whether assisted or not. 


° 
Chr Cunrt. 

Besides visiting Portsmouth to be present at the launch of her naval 
namesake, Queen Victoria has driven and walked abroad in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor Castle. She has also entertained a large number 
of distinguished persons, keeping up a continuous { stivity in honour 
of her first-born. Among those who have been guests at Windsor are 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert, Lord John Russell, Sir George and Lady 
Grey, Mr. Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone, the Duchess and Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Earl and Countess Spencer, the Duchess of Wel- 
lington, and Lord and Lady Sydney. 

The Prince Consort has been out shooting with the Prince of Leiningen, 
the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Prince Frederick Willivm of 
Prussia, and Earl Spencer. The Prince Consort and the Prussian I’rince 
came to London on Thursday, the first to transact business, the see 


md 
to see the British Museum, and the charming collections at South 
Kensington, 





Che Alctropalis. 
At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on Thursday, a r 
ive 100 guineas towards the funds of the London 
Rifle Brigade was agreed There was no opposition; but 
members thouglt the sum too small. The representatives of 
gade in the court, however, said they did not want more, 

The Council also referred to a committee a memorial from the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, praying for an inquiry into a 
plan of the extension of their line from Beckenham to Farringdon Street, 
by Penge, Brixton, Newington, and Blackfriars Bridge. 





tion proposing to giv 
to. 


th Bri- 


The hundred and sixth session of the Society of Arts was opened on 
Wednesday. From the speech of the chairman, Sir Thomas Phillips, we 
learn that it has been determined to take measures for promoting an in- 
ternational exhibition of works of art and industry in 1862. It is pro- 
posed to raise a guarantee fund of 250,000/. and to invest it in trustees, 
and an idea seems to be entertained of erecting permanent buildings in 
connexion with the exhibition somewhere on the grounds at Kensington, 
now held by the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. 
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The Mercantile Marine Association, Mr. W. 8. Lindsay in the chair, 
held a public dinner at the London Tavern on Tuesday. About 1507. 
was collected. Among the speakers was Captain Engledue, who declared 
that the repeal of the navigation laws has been the “ruin” of the British 
commercial marine; a statement received with loud cheers by the en- 
lightened gentlemen present at the feast. 


A large meeting was held at the Mansion-house on Wednesday, to 
support a mission established for British Columbia. The Bishop of the 
new diocese, the Bishops of Oxford and London, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, 
and Sir George Grey took part in the proceedings, The next day Dr. 
Hills, the new Bishop, embarked for his diocese. 

Archdeacon Mackenzie has been selected to conduct the mission to 
Central Africa. 

The children educated in the parochial schools of Clerkenwell, six 
hundred in number, have been hitherto divided for religious instruction 
among four district churches. The school committee, however, have 
unanimously resolved—* That the further attendance of the children at 
St. Philip’s Church, Granville Square, could not be permitted, in con- 
sequence of the Popish practices adopted there, under the ministration of 
the Reverend W. Wroth.” 

Fresh “rows” occurred at St. George’s-in-the-East on Sunday, but 
they were of a mitigated character, a result due to a startling novelty in 
a church—a guard of Police. There were some forty on duty outside 
and inside the church, and a “reserve” at no great distance. The 
rector, Mr. Bryan King, did not present himself, and his place was sup- 
plied by the Reverend Mr. Lowder and the Reverend Mr. Mackonochie. 
As the police prevented open rioting, the congregation had recourse to 
“coughing” on a grand scale. There were some hisses, and the cho- 
risters were groaned at and abused as they quitted the church. 

‘The crowd in the chancel was not wholly made up of the opponents of 
the officiating clergy. It was composed of the partisans on both sides, who 
scowled at each other with a hatred which only religious party zeal could 
have inflamed, and shouted or sang, according to the side on which they 
were, the responses in an opposition chorus with hideous profanity. To 
hear the Lord’s Prayer and some of the sublimest aspirations of the Liturgy, 
chaunted on the one hand and shouted on the other, by the contending fac- 
tions bent on tiring each other down, mingled at intervals with ill-restrained 
laughter, coughing, and jeering, was an outrage on all public decency and 
decorum, and a scandalous desecration of a place of worship which requires 
to be felt and witnessed to be fully understood. There were features in the 
spectacle verging on the ludicrous. For instance, a man sat on the pulpit 
stairs, close behind Mr. Mackonochie, who conducted the service, and bawled 
out the responses at the very top of his voice into the reverend gentleman’s 
ear throughout the whole of the prayers. A policeman several times gently 
attempted to moderate his ardour, but he paid not the slightest heed to the 
admonition and continued shouting as hard as before, without moving a 
muscle of his face. At the conclusion of the prayers Mr. Mackonochie as- 
cended the pulpit and preached an extempore sermon of some length, which 
was at first so often interrupted by the coughing and stifled laughter of part 
of the congregation that he was obliged to pause and ask them whether or 
not they would grant him hearing. To this appeal there were contending 
cries of! Yes, yes,’ and ‘No, no’ from different parts of the church. The 
* Ayes’ appeared to have it, and the reverend gentleman, taking fresh cou- 
rage from this decision in his favour, proceeded with his discourse, which was 
simply a fervid exhortation to a blameless life, containing not the remotest 
allusion to the bitter contention now raging between the clergy and the 

arishioners, At its termination he turned his back upon the re ae and 
is face to the east, and uttered a short prayer, a circumstance which elicited 
a hiss from a portion of the audience. Turning again towards them, he 
pronounced the blessing, and then left the pulpit, from which, with the 
choristers, he was again esco by the police to the vestry. The congrega- 
tion slowly departed, but a number of them lingered outside, as usual, to 
hoot the clergy and choristers as they passed from the church to the parson- 
age, and it was some time before the police could clear the adjacent street.’’ 

Two boys, accused of disorderly conduct outside the church, have been 
fined by the Thames Street Magistrate. They were Wesleyans. 





At the Middlesex Sessions one Newman, a savage looking fellow, was in- 
dicted for tying the legs of a boy, gagging him, and robbing him of 2}d. 
The outrage occurred in a public-house where there were fifteen men pre- 
sent. The Jury acquitted the prisoner. The Assistant-Judge—‘ Juries 
should really pay due regard to evidence. Unless that poor boy has made a 
false charge altogether, this case was proved, and he gave his evidence in an 
intelligent manner.”” The Foreman—* He was not corroborated.” The 
Assistant-Judge—‘‘ Not corroborated! If it were necessary for a witness to 
be corroborated in every case, any one of you might be attacked, knocked 
down and robbed on the public highway by a desperate ruffian, who then is 
to be let loose again because your evidence is without corroboration, though 
you are sure of the man, and uo one but your assailant and yourself were 
present when the crime was committed. I believe the boy.’’ The Foreman 
—‘* He might have complained to the landlord at the time, but did not, it 
appears.’ The Assistant-Judge— He might have done so, but how can we 
tell what state of mind that child was in after he had had this outrage com- 
mitted upon him in the presence of fifteen men, not one of whom interfered 
on his behalf? The first time he saw the prisoner afterwards he gave him 
in charge, and the prisoner admits he was there, and not one of the fifteen 
men came to say he did not do it. But it was for you to decide, gentlemen.” 
A list of ten convictions was then put in. A Constable—‘ In 1853, on one 
of those convictions, the prisoner was sentenced to ten years’ transportation, 
and he is now on ticket-of-leave. Four years of his term are unexpired, 
and he is the constant associate of burglars.’’ The Assistant-Judge— 
‘Then I shall order him to be detained, in order that he may have his 
license revoked, and be remitted to serve out the remainder of that 
sentence.’ 





At the same Court also, Rosina Dyer was convicted, on irresistible 
evidence, of having, at the Servants’ Home, robbed a servant girl of all her 
savings. She, however, persisted in declaring her innocence, whereupon 
the Assistant-Judge, having warned her in vain, ordered her to be tried on 
a second indictment for robbing a lady at whose house she had presented 
herself as an applicant for the situation of lady’s-maid. She was found 
guilty of this also, and again declared her innocence, Mr. Bodkin then pro- 
duced a letter, Whereby Dyer had gained admission to the Servants’ Home. 
It purported to have been written by Mrs. Cotterell, the wife of a Magis- 
trate then on the bench, and was an arrant forgery. The Judge, comment- 
ing on the dangerous influence of such persons as Dyer, sentenced her to 
three years’ penal servitude. 


George Thompson, ill in health and poorly clad, was charged before the 
Clerkenwell Magistrate with breaking the windows of St. Pancras Work- 
house, It seems that the master of the workhouse, on Saturday night, ad- 














mitted the women and children, but refused to admit the men. Thompson 
belonged to the parish, and thinking he had a right to be admitted, broke 
the windows when refused. Mr. Corrie sent for the master, and when he 
came the following instructive scene occurred. Mr. Corrie— The 
defendant says he belongs to the parish. Did you inquire of him if he 
did so?”” The Master—* No,I did not.” Mr, Corrie—‘‘ Certainly there 
cannot be a general order not to inquire into the cases that come before 
you.”’ The Master—‘‘No, there is not a general order. I went to the 
te, but I did not give any orders that persons were not to be admitted.” 
fr. Corrie—‘‘ I understood the porter distinctly to say that he had orders 
not to admit the defendant.”” The Porter—** Our orders were not to take 
in any men.” The Master—‘‘ Yes, able-bodied men.”’ Mr. Corrie—“] 
think it is a very improper instruction. It is the duty of the master to in. 
quire.”’ The Master—‘* I had forty able-bodied men in the house the other 
evening.”” Mr. Corrie—I do not care if you had 400. You should in. 
quire. I cannot listen to the number 4 or 400. Inquiries should be 
made into every case. The law says the poor shall be provided for, and 
shelter given them. The defendant says he was starving and lame.” The 
Defendant—“ I am starving, sir; and I am lame in consequence of walking 
about without shoes, looking for work. I was starving, and could hardly 
move when I was refused admission, and then I broke the windows.” Mr, 
Corrie, to the master—‘‘ You can’t call that miserable wretch, who appears 
half starved and lame, able-bodied. If you had seen him would you have 
taken himin?’’ ‘The Master—‘‘ Yes; I should have admitted them all if it 
had been a rainy night.” Mr. Corrie—‘ I recollect that it was a very cold 
night, and the man being refused admission, and his case not inquired into, 
was enough to make him desperate, and if I had been placed in the same 
circumstances I, no doubt, should have been desperate myself. If the man 
had been admitted he could have been made to work for what he received,’’ 
The Master—‘‘ Parties come in on the Saturday nights and stop until the 
Monday morning.’’ Mr. Corrie—‘‘ Well, and they could be made to work 
for what sm, | had received. It could not be aiooel that a number of 
men should be lying about the streets all night.”” The Master—‘* The police- 
men are about, and the station is near, and they can remove them.”’ Mr, 
Corrie (emphatically)—‘‘No. The police are not to do your duty. Sup- 
pose this man had died after he had been refused, you =i those connected 
with the matter would have been brought before me, which would have 
been a very serious matter. The poor fellow must be taken to the work- 
house, and the sooner the regulation is rescinded the better.” 

Mr. William Henry Jay, income-tax collector, is in ae on various 
charges of having obtained money, as a collector, by fraudulent charges, 
According to the evidence, Jay was in the habit of raising the assessment 
and pocketing the difference. In one case he obtained 30/7. when he should 
have only demanded 20/.; in another 20/. where the charge was 15/.; in 
a third 157. where the charge was 10/. ; in a fourth 3/. and upwards from a 
person who had not been assessed at all. Bail was refused. 

Two more privates of the Guards, in this instance men of the 1st battalion 
of Coldstreams, have been sent to prison, one for three months, and another 
for six months. They first committed a brutal attack upon a passer-by; 
-— resisted the police and assaulted them; and then one lied in hi S 
ence. 

The Thames Street Magistrate has fined George Reynolds, a shoemaker, 
3/. for assaulting a young man during the latest row near the church of 
St. George’s-in-the-East. Reynolds was not a parishioner, and he was 
prominent in the mob. 


Dr. Smethurst was, on Saturday, brought up on a writ of habeas hm pe 
before the Southwark Magistrate, to answer a p Pk of bigamy preferred on 
behalf of the Government. Smethurst appeared to be in good health, but 
unnaturally flushed. The evidence tendered established the facts, that 
Thomas Smethurst was married to Mary Dunham in St. Mark’s Church, 
Kennington, on the 10th of March 1828; that the said Mary Dunham, now 
Mrs. Smethurst, is still alive; and that on the 9th of December 1858, 
Thomas Smethurst was married to Isabella Bankes at Battersea Church. 
These facts having been proved, Mr. Robinson, on behalf of the prisoner, 
said that Dr. Smethurst would reserve his defence, and applied that he 
might be admitted to bail. Mr. Combe said that Smethurst was in the cus- 
tody of the gaoler of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, and could not be bailed. Mr. 
Robinson rejoined that he supposed a pardon would have been —_ 
Mr. Combe said it would be time enough to make the application when the 
pardon is granted. The prisoner was committed for trial. 

A free pardon under the great seal was received by Mr. Keene, the Go- 
vernor of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, on Tuesday, for Dr. Smethurst, con- 
victed of the wilful murder of Isabella Bankes. When the announcement 
was made to him, he did not seem at all surprised, but treated it as a matter 
of course. Dr. Smethurst is now, therefore, merely in the position of a 
prisoner under committal upon a charge of felony, and he is, of course, re- 
fieved from all the restrictions to which he was liable, under the gaol regu- 
lations, as a convict under sentence of death. He will remain in Horse- 
monger Lane Prison until within a few days of the next session of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, when he will be removed to Newgate, and take his 
trial in due course for the offence of bigamy. The utmost punishment that 
can be awarded for this crime is penal servitude for four years. 

The Magistrate has refused an application for bail. The bail offered was 
‘* A brother of the prisoner and an ex-M.P.” 

Charles Annois, the Portuguese seaman, convicted of murdering the 
master of a ship, and who was to have been executed on Monday, has been 
respited in order that further inquiries may be made into the allegation that 
Annois was at the time of the murder insane. 


London was afflicted with a thick fog on Monday. Ocean steamers did 
not arrive; river steamers ceased to ply; several vessels that ventured to 
move ran against others or ran ashore. Traffic on our railways and in the 
streets was impeded. The worst effect of the fog was the large number of 
severe accidents it occasioned, many persons having been knocked down 
and otherwise injured. It is remarkable that there was no fog either im 
the Blackheath district or around the Crystal Palace. Just outside London 
people enjoyed a “ beautiful day.” 





Provincial. 


The annual dinners at Bristol in aid of the funds of the Colston 
Charities were given on Monday. The Neutral Society collected 586/. ; 
the Liberal Society, 524/.; the Tory Society, 519/.; which collectively 
is a handsome amount. r 

The Liberals dined at the Anchor as is their wont. Mr. Robinson, 
a Town Councillor, occupied the chair. Mr. Langton was too unwell to 
attend; but his colleague in the representation of the city, Mr. Henry 
Berkeley, was present, and full of vigour. In the opening of his speech 
he remarked that it is said age chills the blood, but he can only say 
that a cheer from his Bristol friends would nearly raise him from th 
dead. The bulk of his speech, however, turned on politics, and his erit- 
cisms on the Tories, who meet at the Dolphin, were racy and severe. 
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«Lately the Tories have shrunk from politics at these meetings, and for 
the first time in their life begin to say, ‘Oh, perhaps the less we say of 
politics on these charitable occasions the better.’ (Laughter.) But when 
we remember how vividly they used to look into olities once—how the 
Dolphin was the scene of a vast deal of undeniable | oryism onee, we must 
wonder what is the reason why now they are backing out of their former 
conduct. I think the reason is explained by recent events. The Tories 
have now a very strong party, but they have very little principle. 


Torvism itself is dead, while party is strongly alive. Toryism! There are | 


many grey heads here who remember what Toryism used to be, . . . I will 
ask you to walk with me to the Dolphin dinner. There is no doubt a 

lendid and = ycompany. There are assembled the beautiful ladies of 
a city, who have been esired to attend in full dress—at least, so we are 
informed by a sup lementary advertisement from Mr. Aiken, by which both 
the gentlemen and ladies are desired more especially to attend because Mr. 


Aiken has gota duke. Yes, according to this advertisement there is the | 


romise that his Grace the Duke of Beaufort—a most excellent gentleman, 

wish he was here—is to attend at the Dolphin dinner ; and, moreover, it 
ays not only have they a live Duke with a coronet on his head, but there is 
to be also Sir Frederick William Slade. (Loud laughter.) ‘Walk up 
ladies and gentlemen ; walk in’—(renewed laughter)—says Mr. Aiken, 
‘here, gentlemen, you shall see what you shall see—a real Duke with a 
coronet on his brow, and a live Lawyer stuffed with straw.” 
laughter.) And so they have gone to the Dolphin to see it, 
I a sincerely they will pass a pleasant evening. .... I shall 
be curious to learn what principles they are now about to be guided 
by; they have cut all their old principles. They now go about talking of 
exication—aye, education, which is to be extended to the hungry Dissenter. 
Is that Toryism? That was not the Conservatism we used to remember, 
Mr. Kempster. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and laught r.) There is another gray 
head sits next him; do you call that Toryism, Mr. Powell? No, it is not. 
What on earth is Toryism now that they have cut everything? They have 
cut the encouragement-of-ignorance system they once rejoiced in. They 
have cut their religious opinions, for the Jews now through their means sit 
in Parliament. They have cut their former Conservative principles so far 
that they have adopted one of the points of the Charter and let people into 
Parliament without a qualification. They have cut everything, I say. 
Why, they have even cut old Niblett and the White Lion. (Loud cheers 
and vears of laughter.) . . . . They want a new watchword, a new war- 
ery. I will tell you what their watchword and their war-cry is now. It is 
to be found in two short monosyllables. The war-cry and the watchword of 
the Tories is ‘ Self and Pelf’ and the whole of their principles are based on 
that,—to attain place, if possible, 1s Tories—if not, as semi-Liberals ; and, 
rather than not have place at all, I believe they would turn Radicals. They 
have tasted the sweets of office lately. It is dangerous to let wild beasts 
taste blood, they always become mischievous, and I have always observed 
that Tories get vicious when they have once had a taste of the Government 
loaves and fishes.” ( Laughter.) 

Of course the ballot, the late electoral corruption, and Rifle Volunteers 
formed topics in Mr. Berkeley’s speech, and were cach treated in the 
same off-hand dashing style. 

“ There is a farce I have seen for twenty years in the House of Commons, 
exceeding all belief. Such a horrid state of corruption is proved in some 
borough,—men have been bought wholesale. Mr, So-and-So is supposed to 
know something about it. He comes into the House in a grave and florid 
manner, he looks around him, and he says—that is, he makes a declaration 
by which he states that we are mistaken. What is it, after all? If any 
gentlemen are here who frequent the theatre they must have scen the farce 
of High Life below Stairs, in which there are a couple of rascally serving- 
men, whoassume the titles of their masters, the one being ‘my Lord Duke,’ 
and the other ‘Sir Harry.’ My Lord Duke is given to telling lies, or, 
speaking more politely, to romancing a good deal. Sir Harry each time con- 
tradicts him flatly. Whenever he does so, my Lord Duke draws himself up, 
lays his hand on his heart, and says, ‘Upon my honour’; on which Sir 
Harry raises his hand to his hat, takes it off his head, and s iys, ‘Oh-h-h.’ 
Now that is what I have seen acted in the House of Commons over and over 
1. The candidate says, ‘ I come to declare that I have not been guilty ; 
I know nothing of this corruption, upon my honour.’ Oh-h-h! And there 
the farce ends, and we all know it to be a farce, because we cannot fancy it 

to ourselves that any third person would go and pay money to elect a man 
to Parliament for his own sieasape. That is the state of things with which 
we have to deal. One party sometimes falls into error, and is guilty, as at 
Gloucester. The Liberals there were exceedingly guilty , they bribed in the 
most extensive manner, and not only did they bribe to a great degree, but 
they did it stupidly. The Tories, the moment it was found out, exclaimed, 
‘Oh, dreadful! what a state of things in this world! Thus it is; these 
Liberals, who are always talking of purity at elections, bribing away; we 
must petition.’ They did so; they stated that bribery by the Liberals had 
taken place. A commission is issued, and then it is found that the Tories have 
bribed ten times more than the Liberals, and that the only difference was 
that the Tory agents lied through thick and thin, while the Liberal agents 
blurted it all out. It is not the genius of Liberals to bribe ; they do it 
badly, and very stupidly ; but it is the genius of Toryism, and they do it to 
ection.” (Cheers and laughter.) 
At the Dolphin dinner Mr. Aiken, a banker, presided ; the guests were 
the Lord High Steward, the Duke of Beaufort, Sir Frederick William 
Slade, the defeated candidate, and Mr. Edwin Way, from Bath. The 
speaking was not very remarkable. The Duke called his friend “ the 
eloquent baronet.” Sir Frederick plumed himself on having been in- 
strumental in exposing some of the enormous bribery and lying of which 
the Liberals have been guilty, turning his guns especially upon Mr. John 
Bright, not less for the sins of his brothers-in-law, than for his views of 
taxation and expenditure. He prophesied the triumph of the inevitable 
blue party in Bristol. Mr. Edwin Way also saw signs of the steady 
growth of Conservatism in Bristol. He sneered at the Whigs for arro- 
gating to themselves a monopoly of Liberalism, and hoped to see “ the 
old true blue banner inscribed ‘Church and State’ floating over every 
steeple” in the ancient city of Bristol, Mr. Way regards the Govern- 
ment as at the mercy of the Conservatives, but he hopes that the for- 
ce which they refused to show the Conservatives might be shown 
to them, “ so that their bark may be able to float on the summer sea, but 
if they become engulfed in the complicated waves of foreign politics or of 
Reform, their fate is certain.” 


The Victoria, a ship of the line of 121 guns, was launched on Saturday 
at Portsmouth, The Queen, the Prince Consort, the Prince and Princess 
| nage A William, the younger children of her Majesty, Admiral 

wles, Sir James Scarlett, Sir Baldwin Walker, the Persian Ambassa- 

;, Were present. The ship was “named” by the Princess Frederick 

iam, and, when liberated, slid into the sea with ease. The launch 
was a great success. The Victoria, laid down in February, 1856, is the 


first three-decker in the Navy, built upon original designs as a screw 


r, 


(Roars of 


According to the Cambridge Independent, an important decision was 
arrived at last week, at Clare College, but not without considerable oppo- 
sition. In future, the Fellows of that Society are to be allowed to marry, 
and the Fellowships are to be tenable for ten years. 

At the request of many persons, Lord Lyttelton, Lord- Lieutenant of 
Worcestershire, called a county hall on Saturday, to consider the best 
method of improving the system of hiring agricultural servants. Among 
those who took part in the proceedings were the chairman, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Sir John Pakington, and several county notables, The result of the 
meeting were resolutions expressing strong disapproval of “ the system 
of hiring servants at statutes or mops” as injurious to the employer and 
employed; and the further resolution to establish a Worcestershire Ser- 
vants’ Registration Society, with Lord Lyttelton for president. 


The inquiry into the cause of the loss of the Royal Charter began in St. 
George’s Hall on Tucsday before Mr. Manstield, the Liverpool Stipendiary 
Magistrate, and Captain Harris, R.N. Mr. O’ Dowd appeared for the Board 
of Trade, and Mr. Aspinall for the owners. On that day the evidence only 
told the story of the wreck, Strongman, the ship’s quartermaster, being the 
witness. He told a simple story. It seems that after cight o'clock the 
vessel would not steer, although sails were set to stay her. They were then 
in sixteen fathoms of water, and as the depth decreased, first one and then 
another anchor was let go. They held her for a short time, then the cable 
ern and she went first in the sand and then on the rocks, The wind was 

lowing a hurricane. 

Other witnesses were examined on Wednesday—a quartermaster, the car- 
penter, and second steward, Their evidence was similar to that of Strong- 
man, except that the carpenter said the ship was “ very strong,” and that 
‘nothing could stand the beating she got”’ upon the rocks, She was per- 
fectly tight during the voyage. The second steward told how he let himself 
down upon some floating spars; how while he was there the Captain was 
washed overboard ; how he pulled him on to the spars, and how he was 


} washed off again. When rescued the first time Captain Taylor said, ** There 


is hope yet.””. He was soon after drowned, 

Among the witnesses on Thursday was Rogers, the gullant Maltese who 
carried the hawser on shore. In attempting that feat he was washed three 
times against the ship. Hughes, master of the life-boat, said he had lived 
all his life on that coast, and had never seen such a storm before—never saw 
such a sea in his life. 


The inquiry into the alleged corruption in the Town Council of Norwich, 
has resulted in the summoning of Mr. Collins and Mr. Croxford before the 
Magistrates to answer a charge of conspiring to corrupt Mr. Fox, a member 
of the Town Council. It is stated that Croxford met Fox and offered him 
500/. if he would vote for the Tory list of candidates for the office of Alaer- 
man, Fox appeared to acquiesce and agreed to fetch the money from Crox- 
ford’s house. Before he did so he informed a lawyer of what he was about 
to do, and then went and obtained the halves of the notes. Fox carried 
them to the Council Chamber, showed them publicly, explained how he had 
got them, and voted for the Liberals. 


A very shocking murder has occurred at Coventry. One William King- 


| ston, a young man, married a short time ago, but he was so violent in 
| temper that his wife was compelled to obtain protection from the law, and to 


| shire. 





separate from her husband, Kingston was bound over to keep the peace 
for a given term. It expired on Saturday, when Kingston, meeting bis 
wife, asked her to live with him again. She refused, and he killed her on 
the spot with a knife. He imputed their quarrels to her father, and de- 
clared that he would have killed that person had he met him. Kingston is 
in custody. 

The Yorkshire and Lancashire papers are full of details of inhuman out- 
rages perpetrated by a body of ruffians upon two respectable young women 
who, having missed the last train frem a country station, were compelled 
to return on foot to Halifax. Two men were with the girls, but their aid 
was of no avail aguinst the half-score of villains with whom they had to 
contend, Five have been arrested; they are all identitied ; and the police, 
on the look out for three, the vilest of the gang, caught two. 

The Halifax Magistrates have committed six men, four of whom have 
been identified by the two girls, for trial at the Yorkshire Assizes. 

Several serious incendiary fires have taken place lately in Cambridge- 
Willingham, which was so severely devastated a few weeks since 
by a disastrous conflagration, has been the seene of a second fire, the act, it 
is believed, of a vile incendiary. Several stacks of grain were consumed, 
and a reward of 120/. has been offered for the apprehension of the guilty 
party. Several fires, also supposed to have been wilfully occasioned, have 
taken place a Stretham, in the Isle of Ely, and a reward of 50/. has been 
offered with the same object as in the former case. 

There was a mutiny on board the Princess Royal, at Portsmouth, on the 
12th, the day the Victoria was launched. It seems that the sailors had kept 
holiday in honour of the Queen's visit, and had their wives and friends on 
board. At eventide leave was given to one watch to go ashore; that there- 
upon the rest of the crew asked for leave, and being refused showed discon- 
tent. Admiral Lowles, hearing this, countermanded the leave already 
given, and the men were marched back on board, Captain Baillie went 
also to explain; but the sailors on the lower deck made a great uproar and 
disobeyed their officers, They were battened down, and whien un officer 
showed himself they flagg crockery, swords, bayonets at him, The Ma- 
rines were stanch, and oters arrived in time. Captain Baillie then told 
the men to surrender at once, or in a few minutes force would be used, 
Discretion got the better of valour, and the mutineers surrendered. They 
were arrested and placed in confinement. 

Some rogues on Saturday broke a way through a stained glass window in 
the church of St. Andrew, Plymouth, and entering the church stole the 
money of the poor, and the velvet covering from the Communion-table, 
They also tore off the golden fringe from covers and cushions, but dropped 
much of it in their retreat. 


IRELAND. 

The Earl of Carlisle has been on a visit to Cork, and has opened a new 
railway in that district. He attended, while there, a mecting held to 
distribute prizes to the students of the Queen’s College. Sir Robert 
Kane made a speech showing that the Roman Catholics availed them- 
selves of the College in larger proportions than the Protestants until 
1857, when the numbers fell 8 per cent. Since that date, however, the 
numbers have risen again, and are now 50 per cent of the whole. 

Lord Carlisle made a brief speech expressing no opinion whatever on 
the subject of education. 

In the evening there was a banquet, Sir John Arnott, the Mayor, pre- 
siding. The Lord Lieutenant commented on the rising prosperity of Ire- 
land, on the want of guns at Spike Island and the harbour forts, and re- 
commended Turkish baths “from one of which I have just issued.” 
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Lord Fermoy also spoke, and recommended that the people shouid be 
allowed to arm for the defence of Ireland; advice received with “loud 
cheers.” 

A meeting of laity was held in Dublin, on Tuesday, to support Dr. 
Cullen’s appeal on behalf of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, Over 
it the O’ Donoghue presided ; Dublin, with its many respectable Roman 
Catholics, offering no gentleman of standing for the post. The orators 
were the chairman, Mr. Maguire, a Papal décoré, Mr. Pope Hennessy 
and Mr. Patrick O’Brien, the two members for King’s County. Besides 
these were one of the Nation men, and a gentleman who once held a 
place long suppressed, and who now enjoys a large pension, The 
audience was ofa kind congenial to the orators‘and the oratory, which did 
not pass beyond the limits set down for it by Dr, Cullen. A long letter 
from the Ultramontane leader repeating his narrow and peculiar views 
was read to the meeting. It is remarkable that Dublin was not repre- 
sented except by the noisy audience; and it should be noted that the 
O'Donoghue has resigned his commission of Major in the Kerry 
Militia. 

Dr. M‘Hale has sent forth one of his thundering epistles against the 
Queen's Colleges. 
to prove that the Colleges, so obstinately vital, are a failure. 


The Belfast Harbour Commissioners have been officially informed that 
it is intended to prepare Carrickfergus Castle for the reception of heavy 
guns, and also to provide works to defend the Channel leading into Bel- 
fast. 

By an explosion in @ flour mill at Sligo, used to manufacture inflammable 
materials called ** shudes”’ or “ fire-seeds,”’ five lives have been lost, and 
eight men have been seriously injured. It is not known whether the ex- 
plosion was caused by foul air or the fire-seeds, 





SCOTLAND. 

The University of Edinburgh has chosen Mr. Gladstone to be its Lord 
Rector. At first many names were mentioned, but those on the list of 
candidates were finally reduced to two—Lord Neaves, a Scotch Judge, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The contest was carried on with 
great spirit and excited much general interest. The result of course was 
uncertain, and this added to the natural excitement. The numbers at 
the close of the poll were—Gladstone, 643, Neaves, 527; giving Mr. 
Gladstone a majority of 116. 

The Tories, who put up Mr. Disraeli as a candidate for the office of 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, have been defeated. The 
election took place on Tuesday, when Lord Elgin was chosen by a 
majority of all the nations; the total numbers being—Elgin, 553; 
Disraeli, 411. 

At a meeting held in Glasgow on Monday, Mr. Walter Buchanan, 
M.P., in the chair, the sum of 1507, was subscribed in aid of the Gari- 
baldi fund. Resolutions expressing strong sympathy for the Italians 


were adopted. 








Sir David Brewster delivered the introductory address on the opening 
of the United College, St. Andrews, on the 10th, 
marks, Sir David stated that that was the last occasion on which he 
should open the University. During the twenty-one years he had occu- 
pied the chair he had inducted all the existing professors, and had wit- 
nessed the satisfactory manner in which they had laboured for the good 
of those under their tuition. Although he was now about to leave them, 
he still felt much interested in the University. He had been induced to 
leave it—certainly not from any personal motives—in order to discharge 
the duties of the vacant chair of the metropolitan University, of which 
he had been sixty years a graduate. 





It is addressed to Lord Palmerston, and is intended | 


interests of all its members, and their common defence by means of a federal 
army—Vencetia, though remaining under the Crown of Austria, being des- 
tined to form part of that association. 

“‘Thus, the future remains open in this order of ideas to the arrangements 
which may be considered the best calculated to pacify Italy, and to consolj- 
date the new conditions of existence under which she is placed. Hig 
Majesty’s Government has besides come to an agreement with the Austrian 
Government to invite the Powers which signed the General Act of Vienna 
of 1815, to meet in congress to receive communication of the treaties of 
Zurich, and to deliberate on pending questions ; those Powers adjoining to 
themselves the Two Sicilies, Rome, and Sardinia. 

** Already has the Emperor’s Government received the assurance that the 
Holy Father is waiting for an opportune moment to make known the reforms 
which he has resolved to accord to his States, and which will have for 
effect, while assuring to the country an administration generally laic, to 
give it the guarantees of a better distribution of justice, and of a control oyer 
the management of the finances by means of an elective assembly. 

‘* Thave had the honour to explain to you the views of the Emperor's Go. 
vernment as to the pacification of the Duchies; and you are aware that it ig 
disposed to seek the conditions of it in an arrangement based on the return 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany to his States, in conjunction with certain 
changes calculated to satisfy at once the legitimate wishes and interests of 
the populations. 

‘* Ever persuaded, on the other hand, that nothing would contribute 
more to the prosperity of Italy than the institution of a Confederation des. 
tined to enable every one of its members to contribute by its efforts and 
resources to the general welfare, the Emperor’s Government intends to use 
all its influence to promote the establishment of such a Confederation, It 


| also remains convinced that the bases propounded in the preliminaries and 


introduced into the treaties of Zurich are in conformity with the true in- 
terests of Italy, especially if a separate administration and a national army 
are obtained for Venetia.” 

The French Goverument is understood to be engaged in active nego- 
tiations with other Powers to bring about a Congress to be held at 
Paris. 

As to the Regency question, the Moniten has “regretted ” the deci- 
sion of the Central Italian States, because it prejudges questions to be 
submitted to a Congress. ‘The journals express disapproval of the nomi- 
nation of Signor Buoncompagni, and question the Prince of Savoy- 
Carignan’s right to make it. ‘They say that the Emperor condemns this 
proceeding. M. Granier de Cassagnac talks of “ the sterile agitation” 
in Central Italy ; and M. Grandguillot says that if the Prince had aec- 


| cepted the Regency there would have been an intervention—by Nea- 


} politan troops ' 


In concluding his re- | 


But he assured them he left be- | 


hind him many friends and associates, of whom he would always enter- | 


tain many happy recollections. 





Farvign and Calanial. 


#Fraurt.—The Emperor still entertains distinguished guests at Com- 

iégne with hunting, shooting, and theatricals. It is recorded, that on 
a at Compiégne the Senators Rouland, General Lelitvre, Saulcy, 
the Archbishops of Bruges and Toulouse, and the Bishops of Nancy and 
Limoges, took the oaths of allegiance to the Emperor. 


The text of a circular from Count Walewski to “ the diplomatic agents | 


ofthe Emperor” abroad, on the treaties of Zurich, has been published. It 
is dated Paris, November 5. The treaties are described as a proof of the 
Emperor's ‘persevering solicitude for the prosperity of Italy”’; his 
** disinterestedness and generosity.” In taking up arms he “ once again 
sought for advantage to himself only in that of his ally.” 
then speaks of the surrender of Lombaydy, and the advantages conferred 
thereby on Piedmont. Austria, besides, gives up her right to garrison 
Commachio, Ferrara, and Piacenza, “‘and thus is removed one of the 
predominating causes of that state of dependence in which the Italian 
peninsula stood with regard to that Power. Her position entirely ccases 
to be aggressive and preponderating, and no longer presents any character 
which cannot be perfectly reconciled with the free development of the 
political interests of Italy.” Next, the negotiations respecting the 
payments to be made to Austria on account of the Lombard Debt are 
described, and the Emperor is represented as deciding what Piedmont 
ought and what she ought not to be called upon to do; and he is praised 
for consenting to aid Piedmont in paying the 100,000,000 francs falling t 
her share. France claims from Piedmont 60,000,000 franes, only about 
one-sixth of the expenses of the war,” in “return for her sacrifices of 
all kinds.” After describing minor stipulations, Count Walewski remarks 
that questions of general policy are still open, and goes on to make some 
most interesting statements :— 

“The treaty of Zurich declares, then, that with the design of securing 
the tranquillity of the Pontifical States and the power of the Holy Father, 
the two Sovereigns will unite their efforts to obtain from his Holiness a 
system of government responding to the wants of the populations. 

** As tothe Duchies, it has been established that, as their territorial limits 
cannot be changed without the codperation of the Powers which took part in 
forming them, the rights of the Sovereigns of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma 
are reserved by the contracting parties. 

‘* Lastly, the two Powers engage to give their support to the formation, 
under the honorary presidency of the Pope, of a Confederation of the 
States of Italy, having for its object the development of the moral and material 


M. Boniface, in the Constitutionnel of Thursday, an- 
nounced that the French Government, true to the principles of its policy, 
has recommended to the Cabinet of Turin to annul the expedient of the 
Regency which the Government of the King of Sardinia has delegated 
to Chevalier Buoncompagni, as such a course would prejudice the case 
when brought before, and encroach upon the competency of the 
Congress. 

A smart controversy has been carried on in France touching England 
and her policy. A M. Jourdain, formerly a St. Simonian and now a 
Bonapartist contributor to the Sie/e, has written a pamphlet styled 
“Guerre Al’ Anglais.” It contains the most ignorant and silly statements 
respecting English institutions and policy; affirming for instance that 
the aristocracy oppress the people, that English policy abroad is ‘ versa- 
tile,” that England desires to “take France in tow,” that the relations of 
England to Europe are intolerable, that England desires to perpetuate 
the memory of ‘our defeats,” that English maritime power is a danger 
for France. M. Jourdain, however, admits that England has “liberty,” 
that most powerful arm, and proposes that, as we borrow their rifled 
cannon (!), they should borrow from us our powerful arm, liberty. 

M. Peyrat, in the Presse, has admirably answered the diatribes of M. 
Jourdain, has shown up his ignorance in good temper, and rebutted his 
silly talk about our proceedings in regard to the Italian war and our 
navy. M., Jourdain replies in a letter to his “dear Peyrat,” and tries to 
explain away the element of animosity in his pamphlet. To this M. 
Peyrat rejoins — 

** Please to remark, first of all, my dear Jourdain, that you do not saya 
single word upon the three or four leading points to whigh my observations 
referred. You pretend in your pamphlet that the English people ‘ are stifled 
under the weight of an aristocratic constitution,’ and that we ought to dis- 
tinguish between the people, ‘ who are our brethren,’ and ‘ the English 
oligarchy without faith or law, who seek to domineer over all, to fetter all, 
and to invade all.” I replied to you that you had a false idea of the English 
aristocracy, that you misrepresented the part it has played in history, and 
that you misunderstood the services it has rendered to freedom. 
that to separate the aristocracy from the English people—to forget that their 
intimate and constant union has produced Magna Charta, Parliaments, the 


| ascendancy of the Commons, religious liberty, the liberty of the press, 


The despatch | 


| 
| 





Royalty deprived of its mysterious attributes, and the supremacy of the 
popular House of Commons, which has dominion over all other houses, ele- 
vates or overthrows all Ministers, and makes peace or war—this great his- 
torical fact, I told you, citing the words of M. de Tocqueville, ‘ singularizes 
England in the midst of all modern nations,’ and it has fixed the attention 
of philosophers, historians, public writers, and statesmen. You have had 
the incredible fantasy to constitute yourself grand judge of the tribunal of 
history, and to declare magisterially, from the height of your seat, tha 
‘ England will bear the responsibility of the Italian war.’ I asked you how 
it could be responsible for a war it had sought to prevent, and in which it 
took no part. What do you answer to that? Nothing. 

“T think that the very title of your pamphlet is deplorable, and a real 
anachronism, I think that to express yourself as you have done—to say that 
England ‘ wishes to take France in tow’—that we must mistrust her libe- 
ralism—that relations with her are no longer tolerable—that she must 
change or be chastised—is to entertain bad sentiments and absurd pre- 
judices, to labour without judgment, inopportunely to repeat the hatreds 
which ought to be extinguished and trampled under foot. I also think,— 
and it is for this particularly that I blame you,—that you only speak the 
language and do the work of the enemies of liberty, who are our common 
enemies. 

** And then, my dear Jourdain, how you, a disciple of St. Simon, a meme 
ber of the Peace Congress, an apostle of universal fraternity, could have 
thrown aside the calumet of peace to grasp the war trumpet, and talk with- 
out shuddering of going to ‘ chastise’ England, and of taking ‘a legitimate 
revenge!’ Jeannot Lupin—is he, after all, become a thunderbolt 
war?” 

Galignani’s Messenger has reported with tolerable fulness one of the 
most extraordinary trials on record in France, which is saying a great 
deal. It is the trial of Léonie Chereau, on the charge of stealing the 
child of Judge Hua. 
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The indictment was in itself a wonderful story. The girl Léonie had 
been seduced by one Prieur, who had gone down to Orleans to be present 
iage of Léonie’s sister. Pricur says she was a willing vic- 
s he took advantage of her ignorance. The intimacy 
was renewed at Pagis, and when Pricur grew tired cf his young friend 
and refused to marry her, she had determined to adopt a child and pre- 
tend it was her own. She failed to find one, but she succeeded in con- 
vincing her mother that she had given birth to a child, and that the nurse 
had carried it off. Her pretext for visiting Paris again was that she had 
tidings of the child. Her cunning in persuading the nurse of Madame 
Hua to give up the child was amazing. She pretended to be the sister 
of Madame Hua, and, in consequence of the brutality of Hua, compelled 
to give secret resents to her sister. One of these presents she sent the 
nurse to fete from a shop, and while the nurse went on that fool's 
d, Léonie made off with the child. 

The mother of the prisoner, who sobbed a gvod deal, narrated the 
incidents in which she was concerned, and said that she had really believed 
that her daughter had had a child. Prieur was next examined, and he 
excited great curiosity. He is only twenty-one years of age, is employed 
in a shop in the Rue St. Martin, and answered in a flippant, impudent 
manner. ‘“ You have known Léonie Chereau a long time ?"’ asked the Presi- 

t. ‘Since she was quite a child, but when she was thirteen I lost sight 
of her until I visited her mother last year.” ‘Tell us what took place 
between you.” ‘On the morning of my departure, at six o'clock, she came 
to the room where I was asleep!” ‘Did you request her to come?” 
“Not atall. Idid not getup. She came alone, and of her own will!” 
+ Was there any question of marriage between you?” ‘* Yes, afterwards 
at breakfast, and I approved the project.” “ She wrote to you very often 
about marriage, but you replied to her insolently, What had you to 
reproach her with: ”’ ‘* Her falsehoods, first of all, and then her conduct 
with me.” “ Her fault? But you shared that.’’ ‘And there were other 
things. At Paris she pestered me with her visits.’” ‘She once gave you a 
rendezvous in the Rue du Ponceau—and on the 2d of March she called on 
you, but you turned her out of doors?” ‘* Yes—because she came to sve 
me first at seven o’clock and then at twelve. ButI lent her money to 
return home.” ‘And that money you claimed back in a strange manner, 
both from her and from her mother. What could be your reason for so 

ing? You are young and not in want. Did you feel any animosity to 
her?” 6“ No.” 
you, but you refused. 


given tome!” ‘* Your conduct was most disgraceful.” 


Why did you refuse?”’ ‘* Because the things were 





** Her mother asked you to restore presents she had made | 


} 


- . : | 
After some other witnesses had been examined, Dr. d’Olive and Dr. | 


Tardieu, who had been charged to make a medical examination of the girl, 


stated that she was of an exceedingly nervous temperament, and subject to 
the malady called hysteria, and that though that malady had not affected | 


her mental faculties, it was not impossible but that in.the circumstances in 
which she had been placed it might have so influenced her imagination as 
to cause her to suppose that she was enceinte. 

The Public Prosecutor energetically supported the indictment, and in- 
sisted that the prisoner could not, without danger to society, be acquitted of 
so grave a crime, and one so clearly proved, 

fi Lachaud, the prisoner’s counsel, on the contrary, in an eloquent 
speech dwelt strongly*on her malady, and on the fact that her only object 
in taking the child was to escape dishonour. He showed that Pricur had 


vetro should be given to the Dictator Farini. When this was made 
known to him he hastened to write to the President of the Assembly this 
letter :— 

** Modena, November 7. 

“‘Tllustrious President—I hear that the Assembly, besides its most flatter- 
ing expressions, has wished to honour me with a national gift. I beg you 
to be the interpreter of my sentiments of gratitude, but at the same time to 
— the honourable representatives of the people that I cannot accept this 
gift. 

“ Believe me, with profound gratitude and respect, your most devoted, 

“ Fartny,”” 

The President Malmussi and some deputies hereupon paid a visit to 
M. Farini, to express to him the regret they felt at his determination, 
when he replied to them in these sublime words : “ Do not take from me, 
gentlemen, the glory of dying poor.” 

The Pope, we are told, has agreed to send a Minister to the Congress; 
and the King of Naples has asked to be permitted to do the like. The 
Bishop of Rimini, in reply to a representation from the municipality of 
that town, refutes certain calumnious accusations publicly alleged by the 
Ultramontane party. The Bishop says— 

**Gentlemen—At your request I answer, conformably to the truth, that I 
have not been arrested, and have not suffered either personal injuries or bad 
treatment at the hands of any one. I certify also that I have proceeded 
freely to several localities of the diocese for obje cts of my e} iscopal ministry, 
and have frequently left the town on ordinary occasions.”’ 

A telegram from Paris, dated Thursday, states that ‘‘ Garibaldi has sent 
in his resignation as one of the Generals of the army of Central Italy. 
The King of Sardinia has accepted it, and has named him a Lieutenant- 
General in his own army.” 

The Government of Farini has published a decree suppressing the 
Tribunal of the Inquisition as incompatible with modern civilization. 
Such proceedings as those in the case of Mortara cannot, therefore, again 
occur in Bologna. 


Grrmany.—The Vienna Gazette publishes a remarkable letter ad- 

dressed by the Emperor to Baron von Bruck on the financial question, 
** Vienna, November 11, 1859. 

“Dear Baron von Bruck—It is my will that in the Administration year 
1861 (beginning on the Ist of November, 1860, and ending on the 31st of 
October, 1861), an equilibrium shall be established between the revenue and 
expenditure of the State. That this may be done I appoint a Commission, 
whose task it will be to examine into all parts of the budget, and so to settle 
matters that the object in view may be attained. In its operations the Com- 
mission will take the projected reforms in the civil and military branches of 
the Administration as its basis, and all the central departments, including 
my Army and Marine Supreme *‘ Commandos,’ will be directed to give the 
Commission such information and assistance as may be necessary to enable 
it to accomplish its important task. 

* The Commission co to finish its work by the end of March, 1860, at 
latest, it being my intention to have its project supervised by my Council of 
the Empire, to which, in accordance with the sense of Paragraphs 13 and 


| > « " * > 
| 16 of my Patent of the 13th of April, 1851, temporary members, taken 
| from the different provinces and the different ranks of society (stiande), 


promised her marriage, and in proof of it produced a letter, in which, after | 


many endearing expressions, the man inscribed himself, ‘* Your future hus- 
band, who adores you!’’ The learned counsel showed also that she had 
confidently expected that Prieur would marry her, as she had signed some 
of her letters to him, ‘‘ The future Marie Prieur.” 


President then asked the prisoner if she had anything to add to her | 


defence? She rose with painful effort, and said faintly, ‘* 1 ask pardon of 
M. and Madame Hua.”’ 

The President then summed up, and the Jury, after a quarter of an hour's 
deliberation, returned a verdict of ** Not guilty;’’ on which the Court 
ordered her to be immediately set at liberty. 


The prisoner, on hearing the sentence, was completely overcome with | ‘to oi 
| 0 ie 


emotion, and gendarmes had to carry her out of Court. 


Staly.—The great Italian question has been that of the Regency of 
Central Italy. 
at Turin to the Chevalier Minghetti and the Chevalier Peruzzi, who had 
come here to request the Prince to accept the Regency conferred upon 
him by the National Assemblies of Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany. 

The tees, in his reply, said— 

“Tam deeply moved by your offer, and tender my thanks to the Assem- 
blies and the people of Central Italy who have given me so great a proof of 
their confidence. I believe that in making this offer you are influenced less 
by my personal merits than by your devotedness towards the King and by 
your feelings, which are not only liberal and national, but also those of 
order and respect for monarchial institutions. Weighty representations, 
reasons of political propricty, and the approaching Congress, deter me, much 
to my regret, from responding to your appeal, and avcepting the charge 
offered tome. This forbearance on my part and the sacrifice I am thus 
making will prove more useful to the interests of our common country than 
if T had acted otherwise. Nevertheless, I thought to do an act of service in 
designating the Chevalier Buoncompagni as the person who ought to be en- 
trusted with the Regency of Centrat Italy. 

turn my thanks to the people you represent, tell them that their per- 
severance and their general conduct deserve the sympathies of Europe ; tell 
them to reckon always on the King, who will suppert their wishes, and who 
will never abandon those who entrust their destinies to his loyalty.” 

The Prince de Carignan then summoned the Chevalier Buoncompagni 
to undertake the Regency, who intimated his readiness to accept the 
honour and responsibility of that office. Signor Buoncompagni is about 
to leave immediately for Central Italy to enter upon his functions. Such 
4s the official report in the Piedmontese Gazette. 

It is stated that the Statuto will come again into force in Piedmont, 

t the Piedmontese Parliament will assemble before the meeting of the 

gress, and that the Italian question will be fully discussed. A report 
that a ministerial crisis had arisen at Turin is contradicted; but it may 
be remarked that influential politicians, not Ministers, are in constant 
communication with the Cabinet and the King. 

Minister of Marine has ordered that Tuscan and Modenese mari- 
ners shall be received, without restriction as to number, amongst the 
crew of Sardinian vessels, and that Sardinian sailors shall embark upon 
the vessels of Tuscany and Modena without giving the guarantees usually 
required before sailing under a foreign flag. “ ‘These important regula- 
tions,” says the Piedimontese Gazette, “have for their object the identifi- 
mp. as much as possible, of the navies of the Governments of Central 

Th with those of the Government of the King.” 

Assembly of Modena voted by 65 to 6, that the domain of Castel- 


| Primate of Hungary. 


On Sunday the Prince de Savoy-Carignan gave audience | 





will be added. 

** The Commission will mect in the Finance Department, and you have 
to keep me properly informed of its progress. Francis Josern.” 

The state of Hungary is still menacing. The Vienna correspondent 
of the Zimes gives the following information which had reached him 
from private sources, the supply from public sources being obstructed. 

* The esti Naplo, the organ of the National Party in Hungary, was con- 
fiscated on the Sth instant because it gave an account of what had passed at 
Gran on the preceding day, but still it is generally known that a political 
demonstration was made at a dinner which was given there in honour of the 
The Archduke Albrecht was sent by the Emperor to 
congratulate the Cardinal Archbishop on his jubilee; and, to give pleasure 

venerable man, who is a zealous patriot, his Imperial Highness 
offered him his congratulations in the Hungarian language. After the 
health of his Eminence had been drunk, several speeches were made, and 
the Archbishop of rlau is said to have gxpressed his political opinions with 
a freedom which greatly astonished the Governor-General. The health of 
the Emperor was proposed, and drunk with cries of ‘ Eljen!’ but it is said 
that the Hungarian nobles added the word ‘Kirdly!’ to the ‘Eljen!’ 
thereby giving the Archduke to understand that they wished long life to 
his Majesty as King of Hungary. Towards the end of the banquet some of 
the persons present wished the Imperial delegate to drink to ‘the Hungarian 
Constitution ;’ which proposal so displeased him that he soon left the table, 
and returned to Pesth.” 

The Protestants of Presburg had held a meeting notwithstanding a 
prohibition from the Governor, and adopted a petition to the Emperor 
praying for a restoration of rights. The Protestant cause is at present 
the Hungarian cheval de battaille. 

In a sitting of the Federal Diet on Saturday the affair of the consti- 
tution of Hesse Cassel was referred to a committee. Trussia, Oldenburg, 
and the Hanseatic Towns voted for the reéstablishment of the constitu- 
tion of 1831; the representatives of some other Governments voted in 
favour of the constitution of 1852, and others abstained altogether from 
voting. The constitution of 1852 is one octroyed by the Diet in that 
year, just after Prussia had so lamentably failed to sustain the rights of 
the Hessians. 

According to the Journal des Déhats, M. de Schleinitz has addressed a 
circular to Prussian agents abroad, explaining the Breslau meeting. He 
states that— 

“The representatives of Prussia, that the Emperor Alexander of Russia 
and the Prince Regent of Prussia, who had not seen each other for a con- 
siderable time, were desirous of meeting in order to concert personally upon 
numerous political subjects affecting equally the two courts of Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. They met in the Prussian city of Breslau, wher a 
passed two days. They had frequent interviews, and are firmly convine 
of the identity of their views in all that relates to the political state of 
Europe. The two Princes have had no difficulty to contend with, either 
upon the general character of pending and foreseen questions or up m the 
solutions which these questions may and ought to receive, and they are 
agreed as to the identical path which the two Cabinets should follow in the 
future.” 

The statement of the Débats derives confirmation from the Swabian 
Mercury, which informs us that Prince Gortschakoff has addressed a 
similar circular to the Russian representatives abroad. “It appears 
certain,” says this journal, “ that from this time neither Prussia nor 
Russia will support the project of an Italian Confederation. This com- 
bination, in fact, would give the preponderance to France in Italy, and 
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we have good reason for believing that England will reject it on the 
same ground.” 

Details of the Schiller festivals appear in the German and English 

apers. They gave rise to much public speaking of a liberal cast even 
in Vienna, to the production of scores of poems, some works of preten- 
sion; and to a large display of German patriotism. In commemoration 
of the public celebration of Schiller’s birthday, the Austrian Emperor has 
ordered that the Austrian authors whose older works are still given in 
the Burg Theatre shall receive for each representation of such works a 
tantiéme of 10 per cent of the gross receipts. The heirs of these authors 
will also be entitled to the tantiéme. 

The Regent of Prussia has also done an act in commemoration of the 
anniversary. It is described in the following passage of a decree— 

** The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Frederick von Schiller has 
engendered in all the desire to honour the memory of the great poet by a 
foundation capable of encouraging the intellectual life of the German people. 
With that object in view, we have resolved to found a triennial prize of 1000 
dollars in gold, and a gold medal of the value of 100 dollars, for the best 
work of German dramatic poetry.” 

The elections of the burgesses of Hamburg are concluded; the result 
being entirely in favour of the Liberal party and in opposition to the 
Conservatives and the Corporation Committees. 


§pain.—The Spanish expedition has not yet sailed for Africa; but 
Marshal O'Donnell had returned to Cadiz on Wednesday from a recon- 
naissance of the Moorish coast. 

Two State papers have been published relating to the war. The 
Spanish Minister, Saturnino Calderon Collantes, has sent a circular to 
the Spanish agents abroad, giving his version of the causes that led to 
the war. It is nothing more than a repetition of the constantly increas- 
ing demands of Spain upon Morocco. No sooner was one satisfied than 
another was made; until at length Moorish patience was exhausted, and 
the Minister declared he had no power to make further concessions. The 
latest demand for territory was of a nature to compromise the safety of 
Gibraltar and the navigation of the Straits, and was besides most offen- 
sive to the Moors, It is clear that Spain intended war. The Moorish 
Minister, Mohamed Khateeb, has addressed a circular to the foreign 
Envoys at Tangier. Ile states his case very clearly and politely ; points 
out the successive changes in the Spanish demands, and their unreason- 
able character ; shows that the Spaniards at Ceuta were the first aggres- 
sors; protests against the unjust proceedings of the Spanish Government 
in declaring war without a cause; and appeals to God and “ the great 
and powerful Governments of Europe and America.” 


Gurkry.—Advices from Constantinople to the 5th have been received 
at Marseilles. A telegram states that ‘‘a reduction of the civil list, 
amounting to 6,000,000 only, and a diminution of the salaries of the 
employés have been decided upon. The Porte has addressed a memo- 
randum to the Powers which have signed the Treaty of Paris. Kabuli 
Effendi has returned from Crete. It is said the difficulties there have | 
been settled. Said Pasha has been appointed Governor-General of 
Widdin. Ail the Redifs have been dismissed and sent to their homes. 
The Apostolic Prefect, M. Planchet, of Syria, has been murdered by the 
Kurds. News from Smyrna, of the 5th, states that Sir Henry Bulwer 
had arrived there, en route for Salonica and Volo, to mect Prince Alfred.” 

Sentences have been passed on forty-one persons concerned in the late 
conspiracy : five to death, thirteen to penal servitude for life, eight to 
several years’ imprisonment with hard labour, nine to imprisonment of 
shorter duration, and six have been acquitted. ‘The Sultan has com- 
muted the sentences of death. 


Buited States.—The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, 
with advices from New York to the Ist, and from Halifax to the 4th of 


should do even so to them. It teaches me further to remember them 
that are in bonds as bound with me. I endeavoured to act up to that in. 
struction. Isay I am yet too young to understand that God is any re- 
specter of persons. I believe that to have interfered as I have done, ag [ 
have always freely admitted I have done, on behalf of his despised poor is 
no wrong, but right. Now, ifit is deemed necessary that I should forfeit 
my life for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle my blood fur. 
ther with the blood of my children and with the blood of millions in this 
slave country whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust 
enactments, I say let it be done. Let me say one word further. I feel en. 
o- satistied with the treatment I have received on my trial. Considerj 
all the circumstances, it has been more generous than I expected. But 
feel no consciousness of guilt. I have stated from the first what was m 
intention and what was not. I never had any design against the liberty of 
any person, nor any disposition to commit treason or excite slaves to re 
or make any general insurrection. I never encouraged any man to do 
so, but always discouraged any idea of that kind. Let me say something 
also, in regard to the statements made by some of those who were connee 
with me. I fear it has been stated by some of them that I have induced 
them to join me; but the contrary is true. Ido not say this to injure 
them, but as regretting their weakness. Not one but joined me of his own 
accord, and the greater as at their own expense, A number of them J 
never saw and never had a word of conversation with till the da y they 
on} me, and that was for the purpose I have stated. Now T hare 
one. 

Mr. Chilton, one of Lis counsel, immediately moved an arrest of judg. 
ment, both on account of errors in the indictment and errors in the yer- 
dict. 





Pisrellauvons. 


The following circular has been addressed by the Poor Law Board to 
the clerks to the guardians in all the northern boroughs :— 

* Parliamentary Borough of Sir—I am directed by the Poor Law 
Board to request that you will have the goodness to procure for the use of 
her Majesty’s Government, a return of the male persons resident within the 
above-named borough, or within seven miles thereof, who were assessed to 
the last poor-rate in any parish within the borough at the gross estimated 
rental and rateable values of 5/. and under 6/., of 67. and under 7/., of 77. and 
under 8/., and 8/. and over. The object of the Board is to ascertain, with 
the greatest possible accuracy, the number of male persons resident within 
the Parliamentary borough, or within seven miles thereof, who are assessed 
to the poor-rate as occupiers of tenements within the borough, the gross 
estimated rental and rateable value of which are severally at and above 
5/7. [A printed form, with instructions, is attached.] In addition to the 
above returns you are requested to obtain, for the information of the Board, 
the following returns :—The number of tenements within the Parliamentary 
borough which, under the Small Tenements Act or any local Act, are rated 
to the owners instead of the occupiers ; and, when the assessment is under 
a local Act, the sum at which the owner becomes rateable instead of the 
occupier. Secondly, the total amount of parochial rates and assessed taxes 
which a tenement of the gross estimated rental of 5/., 6/., 7/., and 8l. respec- 
tively, would be liable to pay in each parish within the borough, taking the 
last year as an average. ** H, FLEMING, Secretary.” 
The instructions state:—It is to be observed that the number of men 
only is required. All women entered in the rate-book are therefore to 
be excluded. It is to be observed that it is only the number of persons 
resident within the Parliamentary borough, or rather within seven miles 
thereof, that is required. Any person, therefore, who may be assessed 
in the rate-book in respect of a tencment occupied by him within the 
borough, but who does not reside within the above-mentioned limit, 
ought to be excluded from this return. It is only the number ot persons 
assessed at or above 57. that is required. All persons, therefore, who 
are assessed in respect of tenements the gross estimated rental and rate- 
able value of which are below 5/., ought to be wholly excluded from the 














November. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald continues to | 
insist upon the statement that the relations between the British and 
American Governments are threatening. 

“It is known that the despatch of Lord John Russell to our Government 
is peremptory, and the whole tenour anything but peaceful, and would re- 
quire some forbearance on our part. It is neither conciliatory nor pacific, 
as has been stated. 1t demands full explanations of theconduct of sea 
It is very evident that the Government does not want this to be known; 
hence their desire to keep it quiet. The reply of our Government is firm, 
dignified, and decided, maintaining our right to the island in an able, clear, 
comprehensive argument, backed up by documents irrefragable in their 
character; but, to show to the British Ministry that our intentions are 
honourable, and that we adhere to the stipulations entered into by Governor 
Marcy on the part of our Government and Lord Palmerston, that neither 
should oceupy the island while negotiations were pending, copies of the in- 
structions to General Harney and General Scott have been communicated to 
Mr. Dallas. What the exact nature of the instructions are has not 
transpired, but it is evident that they are conciliatory, and that in them 
Harney’s conduct is disavowed, else they would not have been sent to 
London.” 

Brown, the leader of the Harper’s Ferry insurrection, has been found 
guilty and sentenced to be hung on the 2d December. Being badly 
wounded he appeared in court on a bed. When the verdict was passed 
he was sitting up, and he made this remarkable speech to the court. 

“*T have, may it please the court, a few words to say. In the first place, 
I deny everything but what I have all along admitted ; of a design on my 
part to free slaves. I intended certainly to have made a clean thing of that 
matter, as I did last winter when I went into Missouri, and there took 
slaves without the snapping of a gun on either side, moving them through 
the country, and finally leaving them in Canada. I designed to have done 
the same thing again on a larger scale. That was all I intended to do, 
never did intend murder or treason, or the destruction of property, or to 
excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrection. I have an- 
other objection, and that is that it is unjust that I should suffer such a 
pet. Had I interfered in the manner which I admit,’ and which I 
admit has been fairly proved—for I admire the truthfulness and candour 
of the greater portiori of the witnesses who have testified in this case— 
had I so interfered in behalf of the rich, the powerful, the intelligent, the 
so-called great, or in behalf of any of their friends, cither father, mother. 
brother, sister, wife, or children, or any of that class, and suffered an 
sacrificed what I have in this interference, it would have been all right, 
and every man in this court would have deemed it an act worthy of 
reward rather than punishment. This court acknowledges too, as I 
suppose, the vaiidity of the law of God. I see a book kissed, which I 
suppose to be the Bible, or at least the New Testament, which teaches 
me that all things whatsoever I would that men should do to me I 





return. When several persons are jointly assessed in respect of a single 
tenement, they should be entered as separate occupiers of tenements, 
calculated at a proportionate part of the whole value of the single tene- 
ment. Thus, if A, B, and C are rated jointly for a tenement the gross 
estimated rental of which is 21/., and the rateable value of which is 18/., 
each of these ought to be entered as occupiers of a tenement at a gross 
annual rental of 7/7. and rateable value of 6/. If either of them bea 
woman, or resides more than seven miles from the Parliamentary 
borough, such occupier ought to be wholly excluded. 


Lord Ellenborough has made public the reply he received from Lord 
Brougham to his letter on the affairs of Italy. It is as follows :— 

** Brougham, November 8, 1859, 

“My dear Ellenborough,—You might well expect that I should agree 
with you in hearty good wishes for the independence of Italy. 

“Tecan only repeat what I said at the great Edinburgh meeting t’ other 
day, that, whatever may be my opinions upon the real cause of the war 
(which I had fully given in our House), it had led to a state of things 
which affords the Italians some prospect of success, provided foreign inter- 
ference is excluded, and that the best practical course for them to take isan 
union with Sardinia, although I retain my opinion upon the conduct of that 
Power. With regard to General Garibaldi, I confess my hopes of partisan 
or guerilla action are somewhat slender, admitting, as I do, bis great quali- 
ties, as far as we are acquainted with his public conduct and connexions. 
But I recollect that those Powers with whom Cato differed are said to have 
a preference for great battalions, and I wish we may not have to mourd 
over the kind of cause which he inclined to favour. At all events, I am 
sure neither you nor I would desire to have the peace of Europe at large 
disturbed even for the sake of Italy. 

** Believe me, my dear Ellenborough, ever most sincerely yours, 
“H. Brovenam.” 


Some Lord-Lieutenants, it seems, have thrown obstacles in the way 
of forming volunteer corps. Thus, when Mr. Robert Barnett, of Meop- 
ham in Kent, offered to arm, clothe, and equip twenty-five men at his 
own expense, Lord Sydney refused the offer, and declared it to be & 
“ erude idea’?! No wonder Mr. Deedes is obliged to write exhortations 
to the “men of Kent.” A “Cambridge Undergraduate” tells the 
Times that Mr. Barnett is not the only sufferer. 

“In the only three counties with regard to which I am_ competent to 
speak on this subject the influence of the Lord-Lieutenant has been em- 
ployed to prevent the formation of rifle corps. In Somersetshire and Dorset 
this influence has been merely passively obstructive, but in Cambridgeshire 
the proposal to form a University Rifle Corps has been met by an absolute 
refusal to grant commissions on the part of the Lord-Lieutenant.”” 
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‘ng to the Moniteur de la Flotte, “ the corpsd’armée, which is 
corey bes will, itis believed, be composed as follows—The English 
on send 6000 Europeans and 6000 native troops. France will send a 
be! Jete division, consisting of the 101st and 102d regiments, the 2d 
Setielion of riflemen, 16 companies of marines, 4 batteries of horse ar- 
tillery, 2 com ies of engineers, 1 company of the baggage-train, and 
pl ors. The division, including sailors and marines, will be alto- 
r about 20,000 strong.” 
M. de Lesseps has gone to Constantinople. We learn from a tele- 
hic Hoare v that ‘the Marseilles newspapers state that instructions 
from the F: rench Government were received at Alexandria on the 27th of 
October to prevent any act that would interfere with the privileges of the 
Suez Canal’Company. The works of the canal continue.” What does 
this portend ? 
Mr. J. B. Austin, in the Times, gives an interesting account of the 
« Aurora Australis” as seen by him from Kapunda, South Australia, on 
of August. 
ay a the 29th of August, just after dusk, the ‘ Aurora 
Australis’ ai like a large and brilliant pink cloud extending about 
25 a or 30 degrees above the horizon, and 60 degrees or 70 degrees in 
length. It continued visible for about 20 minutes, during the last five of 
which splendid ‘streamers’ of pink and white light were shooting vertically 
through it. It was seen almost throughout these colonies at the same time, 
and on four nights in the same week ; but I only saw it twice—once as above, 
and again on Friday, the 2d of September, when the most gorgeously bril- 
Hiant aiaplay took place. It commenced immediately after sunset, and in- 
creased in splendour during the Lengny The moon was in her first 
uarter. For several hours little was to be seen but a deep rich pink light 
over the southern part of the sky, but by degrees it extended, and about 
9 o'clock a huge pillar of fire appeared in the west, where it remained until 
midnight, After the moon went down the brilliancy of the aurora in- 
c and from about half-past 11 till past- 12 a beautiful pale, soft, 
greenish-blue light, like the dawn of morning, extended itself above the 
southern horizon for about 100 degrees to 110 degrees, and about 18 degrees 
or 20 degrees in height ; from this streamers, or radii of ‘red, white, and 
blue’ light shot upwards to beyond the zenith, fully half the sky being 
covered with this splendid illumination, the light from which equalled that 
of the full moon in England. These radii converged towards a point about 
16d north of the zenith, but did not themselves extend more than 
half that distance beyond the zenith. This was its ‘last appearance,’ anda 
did finale it was. Fifty of the largest comets blazing away at once 
could hardly have presented a finer sight. The powerful electric excite- 
ment in the atmosphere had an extraordinary effect on the telegraph wires, 
agitating the instruments violently in some places, and quite interfering 
with the transmission of messages.” 


Three bales of cotton, recenily grown as an experiment in Clarendon, 
Jamaica, were sold on Tuesday on the Manchester Exchange, and fetched 
7id. per cent; this is about 20 per cent above that of ordinary American. 
There is no doubt that Jamaica is the place to grow cotton, and that 
is now universally admitted by those who have reflected on the subject. 


Sir Arthur Magennis, now British Minister at Stockholm, is appointed 
Minister at Lisbon. The Honourable George Sulyarde Stafford Jerning- 
ham, now Minister at Stuttgardt, is appointed Minister at Stockholm. 
Mr. George John Robert Gordon, now Minister at Hanover, is appointed 
Minister at Stuttgardt. Mr. Henry Francis Howard, now Minister at 
Lisbon, is appointed Minister at Hanover. 


The Montreal Pi/ot hasit on authority that ‘* the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Colonial Secretary, and other distinguished personages, will 
visit Canada in the end of May or the beginning of June next. The formal 
opening of the Victoria Bridge will then take place. The corporation having 
appointed a Committee to meet the Grand Trunk Directors, and codperate 
with them on the celebration, we understand that Mr. Blackwell, at an in- 
terview with the chairman (Councillor Bristow), expressed the great felicity 
he would have in doing all in the power of the company to make the cele- 
bration worthy of the occasion, mt of the illustrious visitors from England 
The bridge will be opened for traffic next 


expected to be present at it. 
month, but no public or general demonstration will be made. 

The Marquis de Moustier, French Ambassador at Berlin, has been ap- 
pointed Am dor to the Imperial Court at Vienna. 

The Opinione of Turkey announces the arrival at Turin of Count de 
Cavour from Leri, and Chevalier Massimo d’ Azeglio from Genoa. 

Mr. Seward, late Governor of the State of New York, is now at Turin, 
and has been presented to the King. As he is unacquainted with French or 
Italian, a dragoman was sought for amongst the Hiohusatens conversant 
with English, etiquette not allowing of a foreigner in that capacity. Gene- 
ral Solaroli was entrusted with the duty. 


The Queen has granted the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland unto Mr. Bryan Edwards, Chief Justice of 
Jamaica. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. J. B. Dasent, hitherto Judge of 
the County Courts of Durham and Northumberland, to be Judge of the 





Middlesex County Court, comprised in Cireuit No. 40, vacated by the re- 
signation of Mr. Sergeant Storks. Mr. William Henry Willes, of the 
Northern Cireuit, will sueceed Mr. Dasent as Judge of the Durham and 
Northumberland County Courts. 


The Staatsanzeiger says that the health of the King of Prussia has im- 
proved lately, and he is now able to make short excursions in a carriage. 

Thomas Philip de Grey, Earl de Grey, who seemed to be until towards the 
end of last week in good health, died rather suddenly on Monday morning, 
at his house in St. James’s Square. He was in his seventy-eighth year. He | 
held office under Sir Robert Deel in 1834-35, and was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland from’ 1841 to 1844. He then retired from public life. He was 

-Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, Colonel of a Yorkshire Yeomanry corps, 
and a Knight of the Garter. The Earldom of de Grey and the Barony of 
Grantham descend to the Earl of Ripon, nephew of the deceased Peer. 

Mr. George Anthony, an artist, highly respected at Manchester, died, we 
Tegret to say, from the effects of gastric fever on Tuesday. Mr. Anthony, 
though not so well known as some of his brother artists in the profession, 
was a man of highly cultivated tastes, and stood high in their estimation as 
an art-critic. He was the author of art-criticisms which appeared for many 
years in one of the leading Manchester papers under the signature of 

‘ Gabriel Tinto.” His death will be a source of sincere grief to a numerous 
circle of friends, aud to none more than those amongst his brother artists. 








CTATOR. 


The number of deaths in the metropolis last week was 1051; that is 123 
below the calculated average. Deaths from bronchitis continue to increase. 

It appears from a table of analyses of water used in London and Glasgow, 
that the old water supply of the Scotch city contained less impurity than 
any of the water supplied by the London companies, and that the new 
water supply brought _ Loch Katrine is the purest supply of all. The 
water supplied to London is still very impure. 

The Austrian Lloyd’s steamer Bombay, coming from Constantinople, ran 
ashore on the 9th instant, near the island of Unie, in the Bay Quarnerio, 
in Austrian Illyria. The passengers, specie, and letters, have been saved. 
Several steamers have left this port to render what assistance may be re- 
quired, 

Woollen cloth manufacturers are busy just now in making up their 
goods for the spring and summer of 1860." The looms are principally en- 
gaged at present on six-quarter goods, for whole suits, the patterns of 
which are rather of a peculiar kind,—consisting of fine hair lines woven 
diagonally in very fine wool, the principal shades being lavender and white, 
drab and white, tinted with orange, brown, black, and mauve. ‘There will 
be also some shaded Cheviots in granite mixtures, some having diagonal, 
and some down line stripes. Perhaps, however, the greatest novelty will 
be a six-quarter material in fine — knotted both on diagonal and straight 
lines with mauve, orange, dark red, and blue, whilst the ground is drab or 
other special colours. 

The circular of Mr. Newton Crosland informs us that the produce of 
wine this year in the Bordeaux country ‘* may be considered as about a third 
of an average. The disease oidium, the hail in many districts, and the 
great coulure, or falling off of the grape when it first comes out of its 
blossom, are the causes of this serious scarcity. ‘The quality cannot 
be decidedly determined at present; but as far as a cautious judg- 
ment can be pronounced, the wines appear to be ripe and delicate, but 
without much body, colour, or richness.’” Under these circumstances Claret 
will increase in price. The vintage of 1858 is of “ extraordinary excel- 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurRDAY Monrninc. 


** Paris, Thursday, 17th November. 

“ Although England has not yet been formally invited to join the Con- 
gress, within a very few days the invitation will be sent, accompanied by 
a statement of the intentions of France that will no doubt be satisfactory. 
In fact all the world now knows that England will send a representative ; 
that the Congress will be merely deliberative, and will not seek to en- 
force its decisions on Central Italy, otherwise than by moral persuasions. 
This fact was well known at the Bourse of Wednesday, but failed to give 
animation to business: it was said that should the conclusions of the 
great Powers not be in accordance with the wishes of the Italians, the 
troublesome question would not have advanced ; it was added that Eng- 
land, should she be outvoted, intended to withdraw, and would take no 
part in urging the Italians to act contrary to their wishes. 

** An article in the Journal des Debats threw further discouragement 
amongst the speculators, that journal having intimated that the Pope 
might probably consider the appointment of M. Buoncompagni to the 
Regency of Central Italy as an intervention on the part of Piedmont, 
and might order an attack on the Legations. The Patrie of last night 
says, that the French Government has expressed its disapproval of the 
appointment ; so we shall probably see the resignation of M. Buoneom- 
pagni, and it will then remain to be seen whether the four States will 
continue orderly and united until the Congress shall have closed its sit- 
tings. 

‘** Some English papers accuse the Emperor of purposely prolonging the 
state of suspense, in order that weariness and disgust may steal over the 
Italians, and they may be tempted to seck their ends by violent means; 
but it must not be forgotten, that if the Emperor has promised to prevent 
any foreign intervention, he can only keep his promise by not placing it 
in the power of Austria to take umbrage at the acts of Piedmont. How- 
ever, should the Italian question be satisfactorily settled tomorrow, 
business would improve but little; confidence, so hard to create, is anni- 
hilated ; and the newspaper articles of the two countries are not of a na- 
ture to restore it.” 

[We have the foregoing, written by our correspondent in Paris,— 
whose information and judgment our readers can by this time cstimate,— 
the writer being unaware of our own paper this week on the question 
“Ts it War?” and that paper was in type before our Paris letter ar- 
rived. We subjoin the remainder of our correspondent’s communica- 
tion. 

“* The Times of Tuesday informs the world that war with England is 
the aspiration of every Frenchman; and I am too sorry to say that, as far 
as my observation extends, the feeling, except in the purely commercial 
world, is more bitter than it ever has been; and it does seem odd that the 
papers should be allowed to write such very violent diatribes ; but what does 
all this betoken ? Whether, as some say, the Emperor wishes to claim the 
merit of restraining the aggressive passions of his people, or whether he 
really means ‘ business,’ as Bell’s Life would say, { must leave for wiser 
heads to determine. However that may be, commercial men, bearing in 
mind what unforeseen events « few months may bring forth, refuse to enter 
into long engagements, and business is dead. 

‘It was announced at the Bourse yesterday that La Compagnie Maritime 
was about to change its shares of 300 francs into Debentures of 425 francs ; 
the subscribers to give in exchange for a debenture 125 francs in money and 
ashare. This call on the money market, amounting to three millions of 
francs, was thought very yy and added to the prevailing uneasiness, 

‘* It is generally reported that the firm of Rothschild is about to establish, 
on the invitation of the Russian Government, an agency at St. Petersburg ; 
the restrictions under which Jews were placed in Russia having been almost 
entirely removed by the liberality of the present Emperor. 

“« The girl of sixteen, who carried off a baby in the Tuileries gardens last 
September, was tried on Saturday and acquitted; she was young, good- 
looking, repentant, had been brutally treated by her lover, was moved to 
the act by a wish to soften him and retrieve her dishonour, was subject to 
hysteria, and thus found favour in the eyes of a French jury.” 


——oe 








We have received, through a recently-returned visitor in Northern 
Italy, the substance of a conversation with an illustrious statesman, 
which throws considerable light on the present position of affairs. From 
the mode in which the communication reaches us it lacks that official or 
precise character without which we hesitate to avouch any statement that 
we make ; but we have no reason to doubt its purport and spirit; and 
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we may say that it exactly harmonizes with what we know, as our | South-Western, 94} 95; 


readers will see from what we have already written in the present num- | 


ber, and from the letter of owr Paris correspendent— 

.... The effeet of this conversation is that the Emperor Napoleon 
felt disappointed, He had come under the impression that the preparation 
of the Ltaliaus to support him would have been further advanced. It was 
this which contributed to the Conference of Villafranca, and to the tempo- 
rery retirement of Count Cavour, ‘The Count, however, will very shortly 
resume his official position. . . . . It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
Emperor is personally bigoted to the maintenance of the Pope's temporal 
power. . .. . The military and naval preparations cause him no dissatis- 
faction. He has no objection to England's being strong; quite the reverse. 
It is the misconception of his own motives and objects that annoys him. 
He is as anxious as ever to maintain the English alliance, and to secure the 
Italians against compulsion.” 

The States of Parma, Modena, and the Romagna have tendered their 
thanks to the Prince de Carignan for naming a substitute, whom his 
Royal Ilighness recommended to their several deputations, and they in- 
form the Prince that they accept with gratitude the Regency of the Che- 
valicr Buoncompagni. 

In his instructions to Buoncompagni, dated November 14, the Prince 
de Carignan says the King could “ never consent to let violence from 
without oppose the national will.” It is not possible for the King to 
refuse aid to Central Italy. The mission of the Regent-deputy is *‘ to 
give greater unity to the political and military direction of those pro- 
vinces.” The army will be stronger under one hand and head, but it 
must be neither aggressive nor provocative ; and those who think delay a 
crime must be reminded that time is a powerful auxiliary to a just cause. 
“T am convinced,” says the Prince, ‘that the Government of his Ma- 
jesty will never permit anarchy to convulse Italian provinces, which, 
after having sent their sons to fight in the ranks of the army, have so- 
lemnly declared their wish to be annexed to his States, a wish which his 
Majesty has graciously consented to.” 

A note appeared in the Moniteur yesterday taking the French press to 
task for publishing the pastorals of the Bishops, “in order to show that 
the French episcopate mistrusts the government,” whereas all the cir- 
culars express great confidence in the Emperor, 


The Ifcad Mastership of Harrow School, rendered vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Reverend Dr, C J. Vaughan, who has held the appointment 
during the last sixteen years, has been conferred upon the Reverend 
Henry Montagu Butler, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Mr, Butler graduated in 1855, when he was placed first in the first class 
of the classical tripos. He is a son of Doctor Butler (Senior Wrangler in 
1794), late Dean of Peterborough, and formerly Head Master of Harrow 
School. Mr. Butler in 1852 gained the ‘ Bell’s Scholarship.” In 1853 
and 1854, successively, he obtained Sir William Browne’s medal for the 
Greek ode. In 1854 he gained the Porson prize, which is given for the 
best translation of a proposed passage of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Massingcr, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greck verse. In the same 
year he gained the Camden medal, given annually by the Marquis 
Camden for the best exercise in Latin Hexameter verse, and in the same 
year, also, he obtained the prize given by the Members of the University 
for the best dissertation in Latin prose. In 1856 he waselecteda Fellow 
of Trinity College, 





A Mortara case has been dealt with by the Belgian tribunals. A M. 
Moonens, living at Lendelele, near Courtrai, was robbed of his daughter 
Catherina (aged ten), on the 4th April this year, and as the father belongs 
to a body of Christians who separated from Rome on the (so held) uneanon- 
ical act of Pius VIL. in destroy ing the old Fren¢ h episcopacy to substitute 
a new one chosen by Napoleon at the Concordat of 1802, suspicion arose as 
to foul play, and, in fact, the child was discovered at the convent of St. 
Genois on the 3lst of May. The father prosecuted five devout ladies, agents 
in this fraud, whom the Courtrai Court and that of Appeal at Ghent sen- 
tenced each to fifteen days’ prison and 100 francs fine, of course restoring 
the girl to her home.—G/ode. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrmpay AFrrernoon, 

There has been a steady demand for money all the week, and the Bank 
rate has been fully supported. It was thought that at the sitting of 
Directors on Thursday an alteration would have been made, but it seems 
such a course was not then deemed advisable. The Consol Market opened 
on Monday at a decline of } upon Saturday's quotations ; the market was 
exceedingly heavy during the day, and a good many sales were effected, 
but a slight recovery occurred at the close. Of course the week has not been 
suffered to pass over without a certain amount of disquieting rumours, for 
the most part false, and tending naturally to create irritation on the other 
side of the Channel. The Emperor Napoleon and the French people have 
had perhaps rather more than their usual weekly amount of insult; but in 
spite of endeavours to produce ill-feeling between the two nations 
the Funds maintained a significant firmness ; French Rentes do not fall, and 
our own Markets prove that amongst Commercial men, after all that has 
been written and said, there is little anticipation of a war with France, and 
that the idea of a disturbance only exists in the brains of those who wish to 
bring it about. Consols have varied between 96 sellers, and 96} 963. A sak 
of 100,000/. yesterday caused depression, but each morning has witnessed a 
recovery from the heaviness of the previous evening. Today the Market 
has varied } per cent, closing 96 963, with adownward tendency. Business 
has not been of importance, the quotation for money is 952 96 ; Reduced and 
New Three per Cents, 94} 942; Indian Serip, 1033 103}; Ditto, Loan, 
103} 103}; Bank Stock, 226 228. The inquiry for money today has been 
very active. 

In consequence of the uneasy feeling for the moment created with regard 
to foreign politics, the Foreign Market has been dull and inanimate,—the 
principal business has been negotiated in Turkish, a decline of nearly 3 per 
cent being at one time established ; a slight rally has, however, taken place, 
but the market still remains very dull, owing to conflicting statements 
respecting atluirs in Constantinople. Mexican is dull at the quotation, 
and Venezuela a shade firmer. Buenos Ayres leaves off 81 83; Ditto Three 
per Cent, 20 21; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 91 92; Ditto Three 

er Cent, 7172; Peruvian Uribarren, 81 83; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 81 83; 

hilian Six per Cent, 103 105; Ditto Three per Cent, 7476; Brazilian, 
96 97; Mexican, 22} 224; Grenada Active, 16 17; Venezuela, 28 29; 
Austrian, 76 78; Spanish, 44} Hine Portuguese, 45 46; Sardinian, 86 87. 
Money has been in more demand than for some time past, 4 to 5 per cent 
being freely given. The Account on the 16th passed off satisfactorily. 

The Railway Share Market has been subject to considerable fluctuation, 
and prices nearly all show a decline, but not of any moment. Great 
Western, 644 64§; London and North-Western, 95} 95}; London and 









} Lancashire and Yorkshire, 95} 953} ; Cal donian 
903 91; London and Brighton, 112 113; North Stafford, 43 4} dis te 
Northern, 101} 102; Eastern Counties, 5445 54}; Manchester, 
and Lincoln, 30 35}; North British, 59 69}; Berwick, 90} 91, 
returns for the most part are good, and the flatness in the Market jg 
mainly attributable to sympathy with the Funds. Considering polities tho 
French Market is comparatively steady—Paris and Strasbourg, 25 951 - 
Paris and Lyons, 35 35} ; Lombardo-Venetian has been heavy all the week’ 
and closes 1} 1} prem. Indian Shares are quiet, but exhibit no improve. 
ment, 
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NEW SEWING MACHINE. 

The adaptation of machinery to household purposes, and the minor 
services of life, is a distinctive feature of the present time ; and we haye 
more than once recorded in these pages the improvements made in the 
sewing machine as one of the most useful examples of this mechanical 
progress, We have now to notice another improvement ; having within 
the last few days inspected Haseltine’s patent sewing machine in the 
workshops of Mr, Holland, the engineer, of Compton Street, Clerken. 
well,—the manufacturer of the gold chain making machine, mentioned 
in the Spectator of June 4. 

In the new machine Mr. Taseltine dispenses with the shuttle, and in its 
stead he introduces a spool, which contains twice as much thread as that 
used in the ordinary machines, This spool is placed in a small sunken 
bed in the plate or table of the machine, directly underneath the needle, 
and is so adjusted that every stitch the needle makes the thread revolyes 
around the outside of the spool. By so doing, a knot is tied in eye 
stitch between the two pieces sewn together, so as to render it impossible 
that the stitches can be drawn or pulled out, or that the seam can be 
ripped, even if every other stitch be cut. The machine has no slides 
which need oil overhanging the work, an objectional feature in other 
machines, A spring action is fitted to the principal arm, for the purpose 
of steadying and regulating the thread as it passes from the reel, and it 
can be adjusted to any tightness. The machine is in size about twelye 
inches long and six inches square, and it can be worked by a treadle or 
by hand. It is simpler than others at present in use, and its manage- 
ment is more easily learned. The machine can be produced at one-third 
less cost, to do the same work as other machines. 

Mr. Holland says that it cannot be thrown out of order even bya 
novice: #t is peculiarly applicable to boot closing or any other strong 
work, Be that as it may, in the course of a few weeks the public will 
have an opportunity of testing the machine for itself. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ON WOOD, 

Mr. W. M. Smith, an American gentleman recently in this country, 
exhibited to us an invention introduced from America, for the purpose of 
transferring reduced copies of plans, maps, or engravings—by the agency 
of photography—to wood. By the new plan the engraver can wor 
directly from the design on the wood. Hitherto the process has been 
defective. The operator has used a kind of glaze on the wood to receive 
photographic impression ; and while the engraver was at work the glaze 
often “ chipped,” leaving him in the dark as to what he was about. 
Mr. Smith supersedes glaze, leaving the face of the wood smooth and in- 
tact. Ile first fills in the pores of the wood with whiting ; he then sub- 
jects the wood to certain chemical solutions, after which he applies albu- 
men to the surface. When the albumen has sufficiently penetrated the 
wood, the residue on the surface is carefully removed. The block is then 
prepared with iodide of silver for the reception of the photographic im- 
vression. This is done in the ordinary way, except that the impression 
on the wood block is a negative instead of a positive, as it is in portraits. 
Through the chemical preparation, the impression sinks below the sur- 
face, and cannot be rubbed out; and the most delicate lines are trans- 
ferred with unerring accuracy for the engraver’s guidance. The inven- 
tion will be known in this country as “ Spence’s patent for photo- 
graphing on wood,” 


Leiter to the vitor. 


‘¢ SHIP-IRON.” 
Srr—In your last week’s number you have an article on “ Boat Plates.” 
I have something to say on the practice now prevailing among ship- builders 
of obtaining the lowest-priced iron that can be procured, for the purpose of 
competing with each other, and constructing a vessel which will just endure 
launching so as to insure the terms of their contract. 





This practice is 9 
notorious to those who have to supply the material that often the remon- 
strance is made, “ Surely this is not fit for ship-building,”’ and as often the 
response is, ‘* If we get it launched all right, it is quite sufficient.” 1 pub- 
licly challenge them to deny, and reasonably maintain their denial, that they 
have used and do now use a quality of iron totally unfit for the purpose of 
building sea-going ships. That they do so in order to enable them to compete 
with others 1 am willing to admit, but at the same time I insist ¢/at the 

know, in ease of any great emergency, that the vessel they are building wil 
not bear any great amount of “strain,” and in such a sea as 

Charter ’’ met with, there would be no safety for human life ; in other words, 
that ifa ship got placed in a similar position, there could be no probability 
of her holding together for any considerable time. : 

This, Sir, is the present state of our iron ship-building, and there is no 
surveyor at Lloyd’s, or from any other source, that can tell of what quality 
of iron a ship is built, except they inspect every stage in her construction 
and know the quality of her plates and angle iron from the laying down to 
her completion. Boat plates may stand punching under the machine, an 
will stand careful riveting together, but may not stand the slightest test 
of strength, and are in fact no better than east plates. Angle iron may also 
stand the test of punching, but will not stand opening and again shutting, 
much less any degree of bending. The rivets are almost of necessity © 
good iron, but there are varieties of quality even in rivet-iron, but that 
which ought to be used is mostly of scrap iron; bad iron would in fact be 
very dear to the user. ‘ 

I have written these few remarks trusting they may induce some dis- 
cussion on the subject of quality for iron ship-building, and that the safety 
of human life may be considered of greater importance than the absurd idea 
of lessening the cost of building by the sacrifice of quality. The vessels of 
all our great firms now navigating various seas, may go through 2% 
lengthened period in plain sailing ; but it is evident that the moment they 
come into contact with any hard substance their plates go like glass, and some 
thousands of damage ensue, as well as risk of life, where not even a lea 
would have arisen with good iron plates. A thousand or two saved in 
building a vessel may be penny wise and pound foolish, B. B. 
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TOPICS OF THE 
IS IT PEACE? 

M. Jovrpatn has been at it again,—writing his “prose”; 
and the 7Zimes thinks there is really something in it! He has 
made a discovery, that we English do not treat the French as 
equals, but, ever boastfully mindful of W aate rloo, have * con- 
ceived the pretension of taking France in tow.” On the strength 
of this, and other manifestoes of equal weight, our own great 
journal thinks “‘ the time has come when it is most friendly and 
most wise to speak plainly and openly.” Whether it is friendly 
or not, wise or not, our contemporary Avs spoken plainly and 
openly, and since he is able to give to any view which he adopts 
a circulation embracing the entire globe, the question of peace or 
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| it may suit the temper of some persons in France, and it 
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may be 
thus congenial precisely to those who take the initiative both in 
noisy demonstration and in action, And although it may not be 
the interest of the vast community, its multitudinous middle 
class and its hosts of labourers, it would actually advance the 
selfish interests or suppose d nobler interests of sone parties ; for 
few men are merely selfish, Thus the soldier, eager to make 
fields for his own promotion, raises the war cry in a hymn to the 
idol of his heart—“ the glory of his country.” The contractor, 
sighing for a renewal of the days of Sebastopol and Magenta, 


| whose fires touched not him, reads with enthusiastic sympathy 


war with France has become flagrant on both sides of the Chan- | 


nel, by this time engages all Europe, and is not to be hushed 
down by any manner of men. It is indeed discussed in the 
most alarmist tone. The Zimes thus sums up the import of its 
neral information— 
“ Without, so far as we are aware, the slightest provocation on the part 


wide-spread .hostility to the Government and people of this country.” ‘ A 
feeling of hostility more bitter than has existed since the peace of 1515 is at 
this moment entertained towards this country.” ... ‘ England is hated, 
and a war with her earnestly desired by the clergy, the Legitimists, the 
Army, and the inhabitants of the Northern provinces of France.” 

And how, asks the writer, does all this happen,—how has it 
been brought about ? In France there are but two ways in which 
the body of the nation can be acted upon—by the Press, and by 
the Executive ; and through the effects the 7i%mes discerns the 
working causes. The Government can check the Press at will ; 
but not to check these outbreaks proves the absence of the will to 
doso. The Minister of the Interior can put in motion the enor- 
mous corps of officials, which ramities through every department. 
“ The Minister of War has only to give the word, and thousands 
of zealous emissaries are ready to propagate it like lightning 
through the ranks of 600,000 men,” 

* Has this influence been used in the present instance to excite the feel- 
ings of citizen and soldier against England? We believe it has, and we be- 
lieve it for three reasons. First, we believe it because it is quite clear that 
an instrument less secret, anc in the present state of society in France | 
eflicient,—the Press,—has been employed for this purpose. We believe it, 
secondly, because the results are such as an action of the Government upon 
the people would be likely to produce ; and we believe it, thirdly, because 
we have observed in the open acts of the Government of France symptoms 
that it does not shrink from stimulating ill-will against this country. We 
will mention two instances—first, the issuing the medal of St. Helena, and, 
secondly, the erection at the public expense of a monument to commemorate 
a repulse sustained by the English on the « Brittany a hundred years 
ago. 

“We have therefore, we think, established that there is considerable irri- 
tation in the mind of the French Army and nation a 
that that irritation has mainly been caused by the action of the Fr 
vernment,”’ 

Some of the allegations in this categorical account equal the 
_ complaints of M. Jourdain; who, to show that we treat 
‘rance as an inferior, complains that England opposes the Suez 
lonian popu- 

** mistress 
of India without having been able to plant there a principle 
or an idea.” How all this shows our superiority to France we do 
not understand. JVe do not oppose the Suez canal, but Stephen- 
son staked his great repute on the fact that it is impracticable, 
and hence shares of an interesting project have never floated in 

our market. As to Perim it is not nearly i Algeria, &e. 
lonia was foisted upon us by a settlement which was not dictated 
by us, And if we do not “ plant ideas,” surely the omission 
leaves us the inferiority rather than otherwise! But, in like 
manner, we fail to see why we ought to be indignant about the 
Brittany monument, or why we should feel the slightest sensi- 
tiveness on the score of St. Helena medals. According to the 
view of these peace advocates—for both profess that their fa- 
vourite smoking is the calumet—each nation, passive and benign, 
1s preparing to defend itself against the aggressive aspect of the 
other. The French Cassandra takes the alarm about Perim, the 
Suez flats, our unpopularity in Ionia, and our want of ideas in 
India, and thinks it nee ssary to arm against those singular signs 
of assumed superiority,—the more as we English are oppressed 
under the weight of an exclusive aristocracy; while the English 
Laocoon is startled by a monument in Brittany, a few copper 
medals, and a galaxy of leading articles. So M. Jourdain, fre- 
més ore cruento, throws open the temple of Janus, and the 
English journal proclaims the horrid act 

** Quoniam belli fera meonera Mavors 
Armipotens regit !”’ 

That “there is something in it,” appears if only from the fact 
that M. Michel Chevalier, M. Peyrat, and other sound political 
publicists, think it necessary to exert all their faculties in coun- 





ist of 


neh Go- 


eanal, has taken possession of Perim, stifles the 
lations under a dominion hateful to them, and is 






so Dlg a 


nst England, and | 


the just diatribes against a proud shopkeeping nation that dis- 
courages the opportunities for war-contracts. The Ultramontanist 
veritably believes that M. Veuillot is about, Napoleone favente, to 
pull down the Island Antichrist. And there is a peculiar Absolutist 
party near to the councils of France, which has close family con- 
nexions with Italian dynasties, has even royal pretensions of its 
own under the shelter of alien eagles, and would be glad indeed 
to earn the thanks of Emperors and Kaisers for achieving the 
downfall of England, the representative in Europe of constitu- 


as we are y | tional government, without which there would be no Belgium, 
of England, there exists in France at this moment a very strong and very | 


no noise in Spain, no trouble in Germany, no Central Italy, no 


| thought of Poland, save as to the restoration of ‘meee J dignities, 


But these parties are not the Emperor, nor is he misled by their 
narrow views. Although not unmoved by the sentiments of reli- 
gion, he is, as he has shown to the Cardinal Archbishop at Bor- 
deaux, no bigot. He designs to establish his throne on the solid 
basis of a people’s gratitude, and he knows that the sensible mer- 


| chant classes of France, from Marseilles to Dunkirk, and the 


ess | 


industrial classes generally, not only wish for peace now, but will 
derive from it a prosperity which they will ascribe to him, If 
France is behind any other countries in any thing,—and the 
instances are few,—it is in the race of peaceful invention and 
industrial development ; and already the Emperor has not only 
designed to endow France with those blessings, but has selected 
in M. Michel Chevalier the best of guides for the appointed 
inauguration of the policy in 1860, The most trusted adviser of 
the Emperor has represented to him how the earliest of his allies 
is the most to be relied on, her very constitution forbidding her to 
nourish any concealed or subversive ambitions ; and how, with 
England at his back, he can defy all the doubtful rest of Europe. 
And that all thisis known, and explainable to French intelligence, 
we have on evidence, in the lucid sense of M. Peyrat. 

Known it may be, and most true, and yet it does not settle the 
question. No man, however concentrated authority may be, 
possesses absolute power. With all his extraordinary faculties, 
the Emperor Napoleon cannot do everything himselt; he must, 


| perforce, employ agents, in almost all cases, less discreet than 


himself, less elevated in their views, He arrives ata complicated, 
difficult, and embarrassing juncture in affairs. He is tenacious 
for peace. His experiences of war have shown him thatif it is easy 
for another Napeleon to reap the red harvest of glory, it is 
gathered at a sacrifice to his race against which his sickened heart 
revolts, and he has declared that he will have no more of the 
scourge upon earth if he ean rule the decision, He is firm for 
peace; he is troubled to keep a check upon those about him who 


| are eager for war; and it is easy to imagine the inconvenience, 


the needless trouble, the just irritation caused to him in such a 
position, by conduct on this side which affords a pretext for the 
tirebrands whom he desires to rebuke. 

For he knows that it is not owr interest to go to war, and we 
need not pretend that itis, Ask the Public Stocks, if the ques- 
tion were mooted for a single moment. Ask our men on strike, 
our manufacturing hands; ask our taxpayer,—income-tax espe- 
cially; ask the ship-owner, with his argosies floating home by 
every track upon the charts; ask the owner of lands in our colo- 
nies ; ask the merchant whose “ estate’ is as much in Melbourne, 
Rio, New York, or St. Petersburg, as it is in London. Ask 
everybody, but the possible contractor, the infuriate Irish Bishop, 
or the noble sympathizing speculator in the recovery of Austria 
and Absolutism. jut we know that we, even though victorious, 
—even though we could drive the trespasser from our trim garden 
and our glass-houses,—that we shall come out of the affray with 
the larger damages; and Napoleon knows it too, But the know- 
ledge only makes the wantonness of the folly the more apparent ; 
and when we goad him with systematic insults, we give him the 
right to say—* It is no fault of mine!” 

Well, be itso! If in our island self-sufficiency we choose to 
forget that we can peacefully influence other nations, as we can 
other men, only through their perceptions and sym- 
pathies,—if we fall back into an isolation which is barbarism 


own 





| internationally as much as the segregation of the Middle Ages 


was barbarism nationally,—if we trust to the assurance of popu- 
lar orators, that the spirit of ecommerce has fairly established the 


| age of peace, and that free trade, prosperity, an national great- 


teracting the agitation; but that war is inevitable, even the | 


Times doubts. “ From this it nec: ssarily follows that the French 
Government wishes that irritation to exist, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the French Government has resolved to go to 
war with this country.” And the admission is followed by a 


string of guesses as to the possible motives. There is, then, a | 


mystery, with some great significant fact beneath it. Now, 
Without resorting to guesses, speaking only by the card of trust- 
Worthy information, we will do our best to penetrate the mystery 
and to unfold what lies beneath it. 

It is in no way the interest of France to attack England,—but 


ness will last “ for ever,”—we shall only expedite the lessons of 
which we prove our need. We shall learn that we can guarantee 
nothing in this world “ for ever,”—not free trade, nor peace, nor 
national greatness, nor the existence of the human race itself, 
Even in our own life-time, we can reckon upon nothing beyond 
the tenure of living endeavour. We may indulge the luxury 
of braving war, on the arrogant assumption of our past successes, 
—again to find that we have to purchase the prize, which we did 
last time at the moderate figure of one thousand millions sterling. 
But in the process we may be wholesomely taught, that commer= 
cial greatness is not national greatness, and that no nation can 
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forget to sustain its moral and active strength without falling into 
that toustful humour which the conscious power of action forbids, 
for it is the voice of unconscious weakness asking to be corrected. 
Thus we may regain, from the dominion of luxury and money- 
muking, time and leisure for the restoration of that delight in 
hardy life, and that spirit of pete without which any state is 
a temptation to its enemies, is worthless to its allies, 


A sounp system of national defence should be built up on founda- 
tions lying deep in national habits and institutions. It is for 
despotic Governments to recruit their standing armies and militia 
by conscriptions and coercive laws; a free people should tind me- 
thods of raising and recruiting a defensive force that would be in 
harmony with the constitutional principles by which they are 
governed in all other matters. The despotic system, while it 
upholds the despot, tends to give the military element undue 
strength, thus risking the internal peace of a state; and reduces 
the chances of successful resistance to an invasion, because it 
stakes all on one throw. The constitutional system, on the other 
haud, is not required to support the Government,—that is effected 
by a civil process. It does not place internal order in peril, 
because it does not exalt the professional soldier into an arbiter of 
por and it augments the chances of resistance to an invasion, 

ecause it not only provides a nucleus of solid strength in a regu- 
lar army subordinate to the civil power, but provides at the same 
time a stout support to that army in a well-ordered and well- 
truined militia, and a practically inexhaustible reserve in the 
able-bodied youth of the nation, who, in the case supposed, would 
have voluntarily acquired military habits and a knowledge of the 
use of arms, 

Somewhat late, but, let us hope, not too late, the British nation 
is giving scope to the full operation of the constitutional, as op- 
nosed to the despotic principle of defence, Our standing army 
1s small compared with those of the military monarchies. But 
it is of good quality and duly subordinate to the civil power. 
Our militia has been hitherto managed on false principles, and 

srverted from its true purpose as an essentially pe force, 
into a ‘‘ nursery for the Line.” This may be easily accounted 
for. Long in abeyance, the militia was raised in 1852 on the 
new principle of voluntary enlistment. The Russo-Turkish war 
soon followed; men were wanted at all costs; and instead of 
raising them by bounties, the half-organized militia regiments 
were torn in pieces to supply the gaps inthe regulararmy. They 
then ceased to be a purely defensive force, and became so many 
bad dépot battalions. With the peace a trade in bounties arose, 
singularly facilitated by the slovenly mode of recruiting for the 
militia; a mode having its origin in the feeble conception of the 
functions of a militia oe entertained by those who revived the 
institution, These are evils which may be rooted out by recur- 
ring to the original design and intention of a militia, and by 
making it again a purely defensive and mainly local force. 
Rightly constituted it should not clash with the Line, and the 
Line, while receiving adventurous young men who had found 
their way into the militia, should be forced to rely upon its own 
resources, and not be permitted to make wholesale and systematic 
draughts from the militia, 

We have also begun to raise Volunteers, or rather to allow 
volunteers to raise themselves. This is only a recurrence to old 
constitutional forms. It promises to furnish a vast reserve for 
the standing army and the standing militia, and will have the 
additional advantage of bringing back the people of these islands 
to the habits and practices of their forefathers, and of providing a 
means whereby the rising manhood of Britain may develop some- 
thing of that robustness of constitution and activity of body, 
which their forefathers possessed, and which the present genera- 
tion may transmit to their progeny. This constitutes the double 
worth of volunteer riflemen as an institution ;—that they will 
provide securities for the present, and leave a handsome legacy to 
the future. 

In naval matters we seem to be on the eve of acquiring a 
standing navy, and of applying to seamen the principles of ser- 
vice so successful with the ie forces. The continuous service 
men are a approach towards a standing navy, a more necessary 
institution even than a standing army, yet one the merit of which 
we are only now beginning to see. The new foree—the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve—to be raised next year, is really a 
maritime militia, essentially defensive in its original design, but 
of course legitimately available for offensive war, since offence 
constitutes the merit of the naval art. While defensive troops 
must be kept in the place to be defended, a ship can search out 
its enemies in their own ports and waters as | as on the high 
seas, and defend our coast better by keeping the enemy at a dis- 
tance, than by waiting to be attacked at home. The Naval Vo- 
luntecrs will, therefore, be a mobile maritime militia, retained to 
facilitate the manning of the navy, but based on voluntary en- 
listment and voluntary service, not on a conscription. 

So far all well. It only remains to give the amplest and sound- 
est development to the three kinds of forces to be employed on 
shore, and the two kinds employed at sea. We must have no 
more of that pooh-poobing of patriotic proposals for which the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Kent, and, it is whispered, several other 
Lords-Lieutenant have been conspicuous. To be Lord-Lieutenant 
is a high privilege no doubt, but some steps should be taken by 
Government to see that the privileged person does not abuse the 
power entailed by his position, and seek to frustrate a national 











movement, because, to his little mind and purblind vision, it 
wears the appearance of a “ crude idea.” A Lord- Lieutenant js 
not to be the judge of the crudity or maturity of such ideas. He 
is the subject and servant of the Queen, and when her Majesty, 
through her responsible advisers, calls for volunteers, it is the 
duty of a Lord-Lieutenant to promote and not to obstruct the ac- 
complishment of her Majesty’s wishes. Surely in so grave a 
matter a Lord-Lieutenant who proves to be obstructive should be 
removed from a post whose duties he misapprehends, 

In order to place our military institutions on a firm basis, we 
must carry them lower down than they have yet been carried. We 
must begin at the beginning; we must plant their roots in the 
habits of the people. Those famous archers, our ancestors, were 
taught to use the bow from the age of six; and constant practice 
at the butt made them pull strongly and shoot with deadly aim, 
Thus eye and muscle were trained together from youth up to 
manhood, and the yeomen of England became renowned as the 
finest infantry in Europe. We cannot train our children ‘to use 
the rifle from the age of six, but we could_train them to use the 
bow, to become experts in every simple military evolution, strong 
and swift runners, hardy in limb, true of eye, gallant in bearing, 
Into every school the pensioner or the drill sergeant, and by-and- 
bye the accomplished volunteer might find his way and exercise 
his profession to the incalculable benefit, physically and spiritu- 
ally, of the youth of Britain; while on the sea coast there might 
be naval drill in some craft supplied from that crowd of ships laid 
up in ordinary, which have never been and never will be in com- 
mission, ‘Thus, not only without detriment to their intellectual 
training, but with positive advantages attending it, the physical 
power of this nation might be increased tenfold, and those habits, 
which are essential to a sound defensive force, might be once more 
established in Britain, Thus from our national schools would 
come forth prepared recruits for the Line and the Militia, and 
from other schools, prepared recruits for our Volunteer Rifles, our 
Yeomanry, and Vobeteor Artillery, our Navy and our Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. In due time we might hope to see Oxford 
and Cambridge giving certificates for proticiency in the elements 
of the military art, and many schoolmasters and teachers able to 
drill their little hosts, and to relieve the tedium of that operation 
by imparting to it the life and spirit of the playground. Thus 
would be provided a new race of town populations who would not 
permit their confinement in towns to deprive them of an useful 
and pleasant physical exercise; and thus that weariness, which 
leads to a craving for nervous excitement, would be rooted out, 
and we should be a healthier, a happier, and a manlier people, as 
well as a people whose home no foreign power, despot or free, 
would dare even to dream of invading. 





PRACTICE OF PUBLIC LAW COURTS. 
Tne independence of the Bench is sustained, not compelled, by 
“es opinion and its direct agent, the press. No Zimes could 
1ave made Jeflreys a decent Judge, but the great journal makes 
the appointment of a Jeffreys simply impossible. And it is the 
constant explanation and elucidation of legal principles, still 
mainly in the press, which saves the Judges an impracticable 
amount of trouble in the teaching of Juries; while the hearty 
recognition of the service performed by the bench keeps up the 
judicial heart, and preserves that high standard of public justice 
in which the Anglo-Saxon stands unrivalled. The truly living 
condition of the principle has been shown in nothing more than 
in the development of the new Court for Matrimonial Causes. 
The Court was made by the Legislature larger in its scope and 
jurisdiction than the original design, mainly because while they 
were about it English statesmen could not extend the right of 
equal justice by halves; but the novelty of the extension, the 
sudden opening of the barrier between common law and ecclesias- 
tical law occasioned many unforeseen questions; and the Judges 
had almost to improvise principles of practice as well as rules. 

A debate arose on the nr on Monday, of the deepest interest. 
In the case before the court, “Hall, falsely called Castleden, 
versus Castleden,” a wife was proceeding against her husband, 
after four years’ cohabitation, for a declaration of nullity 
of marriage: the advocates of the petitioner asked for a pri- 
vate hearing. Mr. Justice Williams demurred. The court 
having been constituted a new court, with all the incidents of a 
new court, he held that it had no power to hear cases in private. 
He was confirmed in this opinion by observing that a proposal 
was made in the Legislature to protect public decency by a pro- 
vision for private hearing, but that the clause to that effect was 
stricken out. Mr. Baron Bramwell agreed to the conclusion on 
the ground first stated, but objected to the second ground, inas- 
much as the court had no information of the proceedings of the 
Legislature, its motives, or actual discussion of the principle ; 
which had not been negatived by the Legislature. 

Most sound, on both sides. It is absurd to assume that a Judge 
should blind himself to the history of legislation, so far as it can 
help with other knowledge to culebien his own mind; but he 
cannot piece out his own judgment with reminiscences of debate. 
The substantial agreement of the Judges on the point at issue, 
however, confirms the wholesome resolve of the Legislature. The 
e on behalf of “public decency” is specious; but our press 

as now for years shown how completely public opinion can do 
the work of a censorship,—for the amount of ‘‘ objectionable ” mat- 
ter, of coarseness, or disagreeable levity, is continually diminish- 
ing in our journals, On the other hand, it is most important that 
cases of great social interest, even when touching upon the regions 
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of licence and depravity, should be brought before public opinion, 
in order that the commonwealth may know its own condition and 
uirements. And above all, it is needed that no man should be 
deprived of those things which are presumptively his right, save 
by the verdict of his countrymen, or the judgment of the respon- 
sible Judge, in open court. Admit the slightest infringement of 
this principle, on whatever plea, and you break the integrity of 
the system which is the safeguard equally of right, order, and 
liberty. As to decency, the officers of the court can always 
remove the women and children, aud the press now knows its own 
duty better than censorship can teach it, even when the censor- 
ship consists of the two Houses of Parliament. 
nm the same day, in another court, Mr. Baron Martin adminis- 
tered a double me which ought to have useful effect. Two 
horsedealers proceeded against another for the difference between 
the price they paid and that they received for the same horse, 
which was lame. ‘The defendant satistied the court that he had 
been guilty of no concealment or deception. In the course of the 
roceedings, counsel for the plaintiffs asked him ‘ whether he had 
tried at Lincoln Assizes for stealing” ? There appeared to 
retence for any such insinuation—“ Not the slightest!” 
r. Vernon: ‘ Gentlemen, [turning to the jury,] you may 
think I am no scholard : Gentlemen, I am no scholard ; } am ig- 
norant. ButI tell you what, gentlemen, I have a 100/. in my 
ket, and if that person [glancing at Mr. O'Malley] will put 
own his five against it, I will put it into that gentleman’s [bow- 
ing to Mr. Baron Martin] hands until it is proved one way or the 
other.” ‘ Youmay get down,” said Mr. Baron Martin, laughing ; 
but he afterwards revived attention to the rule, that a charge of 
felony cannot thus be strategically advanced in court, unless the 
insinuators are prepared to prove it. 

He conferred another service, by pointing out the impropriety 
of bringing up to Londona cause involving a question of 5/. or 

. In some cases one party to the suit, or another, may “ wish 
it.” But such a plea fails to exonerate those who instructed the 
counsel ; for no attorney anxious to sustain his profession at its 
highest standard will employ the scourge of wanton expense to 
frighten an opponent. 

The result of the proceedings in the case of Swinfen versus 
Chelmsford will be, that counsel, however eminent, will not 
again hold themselves empowered to dispose of their client’s 
position and property, the protest of the client notwithstand- 
ing. True, the licence had not often previously been made so 
glaring before the public, and had sullene often redounded to 
the ‘“‘real” advantage of a client; but it is in the style of a 
“paternal” government too arbitrary for the meridian of Eng- 
land, and it belongs to the past. 
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SMETHURST’S CASE, 
In a preceding article we have touched upon some anomalous 
proceedings in our law courts. The case of Smethurst opens 
rather than settles a question, not more important than some of 
those referred to above, but more novel in certain incidents. 

Smethurst was convicted of murder by poisoning, and sentenced 
to be hanged. We have long since expressed our doubt whether 
the evidence convicted him of poisoning Miss Bankes, and our 
opinion that the verdict rather cut short that evidence than com- 
_ the trial. The Government, yielding to representations 

m without, granted a respite to the convict. 
the trial it was found that the prisoner was open to a charge of 
bigamy, and after a long deliberation on the subject, the Govern- 
ment determined to prosecute him for bigamy, and release him 
from the effects of the other charge by the grant of a free pardon, 
We subjoin the letter in which Sir George Lewis intimated this 
latter determination to the Lord Chief Baron who tried the case— 

“Whitehall, November 15, 1859. 

“* My Lord—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lord- 
ship’s further report of the 18th ultimo, on the case of Thomas Smethurst, 
who was convicted at the Central Criminal Court in August last of murder, 
and sentenced to death. 

“ As your Lordship suggests in that report that reference should be made 
to the judgment of medical and scientific persons selected by the Secretary 
of State, for the purpose of considering the symptoms and appearances of 
the deceased Isabella Bankes, and the result of the analysis, I have sent the 
evidence, your Lordship’s reports, and all the “— bearing upon the me- 
dical points of the case, to Sir Benjamin Brodie, from whom I have received 
a letter, of which I enclose you a copy, and who is of opinion that, although 
the facts are full of suspicion against Smethurst, there is not absolute and 
complete evidence of his guilt. 

‘After a very careful and anxious consideration of all the facts of this 
very peculiar case, [ have come to the conclusion that there is sufficient 
doubt of the prisoner's guilt to render it my duty to advise the grant to him 
of a free me which will be restricted to the particular offence of which 
he stands convicted ; it being my intention to institute a prosecution against 
him for bigamy. 

“*The necessity which I have felt for advising her Majesty to grant a 
free pardon in this case has not, as it appears to me, arisen from any defect 
in the constitution or proceedings of our criminal tribunals. It has arisen 
from the imperfection of medical science, and from the fallibility of judg- 
ment, in an obscure malady, even of skilful and experienced medical prac- 
titioners. “J i &e., 

“The Lord Chief Baron, &e.’’ “G. C. Lewis.” 

We can have no doubt that the Home Secretary decided to re- 
commend her Majesty to pardon Smethurst on good grounds, A 
duty was imposed upon him which it must be painful for one 
man, and he not a Judge, to execute—the duty of acting virtually 
asa Court of Appeal; and he has executed that duty with cha- 
racteristic caution and fairness. But is he not stepping a little 
beyond the occasion, when, in the last paragraph, he prejudges 
the important question touching the establishment of a Court of 
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Criminal Appeal? The necessity of advising her Majesty to 
grant a ‘“‘ pardon” to Smethurst does arise, as it appears to us, 
from a grave defect in the constitution, not certainly of our ex- 
isting criminal tribunals, but certainly in the apparatus for trying 
and finally deciding criminal causes. If, as in this case, ‘ there 
is sufficient doubt of the prisoner’s guilt’’ to warrant the Home 
Secretary in advising the grant of a pardon, we may presume 
there is sufficient doubt to have induced a Court of Criminal 
Appeal to give an acquittal. The grant of a ‘ pardon” is only 
effective where a crime or offence of any kind has been com- 
mitted; and it is nonsense to talk of pardoning a man when you 
are uncertain whether he be guilty or not. The pardon in such a 
case leaves him under a stigma, which an acquittal would go far 
to remove. It would be more satisfactory to the public conscience, 
even although medical science is imperfect and human judgment 
is fallible, were doubtful cases tried anew on an appeal from the 
prisoner, and if a final decision were come to by an established 
judicial tribunal, and not by any Home Secretary, however able, 
painstaking, and conscientious he may be. 

In the case of Smethurst, the indictment for bigamy is a fair 
conepene ; but it would have had — effect had the prisoner 

en acquitted by a Court of Appeal of the graver crime laid to 
his charge, and he had then and there been rearrested to answer 
the lesser crime. Notwithstanding Sir George’ Lewis’s pre- 
judgment of the question, we trust that the propriety of 
establishing a Court of Appeal in Criminal Cases will come under 
the notice of the House of Commons next session. 


THE RIGHT TO POOR RELIEF. 

Wirutn the last three weeks several complaints have been made, 
at the different police courts in the metropolis, against workhouse 
authorities. In two cases brought under the notice of Mr. Ham- 
mill, one of the Magistrates at Worship Street, the complaint was 
that young girls had been admitted for a night and turned out 
the next morning in a state of destitution; the third was that of 
‘¢a young female, who stated that her father, a native of Den- 
mark, had perished at sea, and that her mother, a Sardinian, was 
dead ; that she was born in London, but had been only a short 
time in London, seeking to earn a living ; that for four weeks she 
had been an inmate of St. Pancras Workhouse, where she had 
experienced much kindness ; and that the previous night she had 
passed in Shoreditch Workhouse, but was turned out in the 
morning, some official then desiring her not to apply again, but to 
get a broom and earn a living.” 

The truth of these charges was fully established, and it is very 
much to the credit of the presiding Magistrate that he pointed 
out to the relieving officers the duty of readmitting the three des- 
titute girls. 

The case at the Clerkenwell Police Court was of a different 
character. A man named George Thompson, described as “a 
sickly-looking and very poorly-clad person,” was charged before 
Mr. Corrie with having broken two panes of glass at St. Pancras 
Workhouse. The circumstances were as follow:—On the pre- 
vious evening this man had applied, with several others, for ad- 
mission to the workhouse. ‘The Master refused to admit, them ; 
one of the men thereupon broke the glass, and George Tho n 
was taken into custody. The defence set up by the Master Was 
of an extremely curious kind, . He frankly acknowledged that he 
had made no inquiries about any one of the cases, and pleaded, in 
justification of Lis conduct, a regulation recently made by. the 
Board against the admission of able-bodied men, The applica- 
tions were alleged to be so numerous, that the Board of Guardians 
had thought proper to make a sweeping rule, and to refuse with- 
out inquiry. In this case, Mr, Corrie insisted that the man 
should be admitted to the workhouse, and observed that ‘the 
sooner the regulation was rescinded the better.” The justice of 
this decision is incontestably clear, and it is further evident that 
had any of the men who were sent away from the doors of the 
workhouse perished during the night from cold or want, the affair 
would have been a very serious one for the authorities. 

The truth is that each of the instances we have quoted is a 
manifest violation of the law. The duty of a workhouse master, 
in such cases, is clear. When application is made for admission 
it is his business to make inquiries, and, if the applicant comes 
within the provisions of the Act, he has a right not only to de- 
mand, but to exact in-door relief. The reply that the rates are 
already too high, and that the number of applications is ex- 
cessive, cannot be admitted for one moment. The duty of the 
workhouse authorities is not to discuss the great social question 
of pauperism, but to obey the law. Vagrancy is a crime, but 
every pauper, able-bodied or no, has a legal claim upon his 
parochial authorities. It should be remembered, too, that the 
union is not a place of idleness. Every man who becomes an in- 
mate of the workhouse can be compelled to labour for his liveli- 
hood, unless he is absolutely incapacitated by illness, and in- 
stances could be mentioned in which the admission of able-bodied 
paupers to the workhouse has been the means of finding pro- 
fitable employment for them out of doors, and thus of effecting a 
saving to the parish. It will be said that we have no right, in 
alluding to such a question, to appeal to motives of humanity, or 
to remind Boards of Guardians that we are living in a Christian 
country. But we are very confident that public opinion, which 
never fails to condemn conduct such as that to which we have 
called attention, will always sympathize with parochial authorities 
who err on the side of mercy. 
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PALLESKE’S 
Lovine and admiring veneration of human merit is a perennial | 
characteristic of our commen nature, If this instinct recede be- | 
fore the growth of unbelief and persiflage, if, as the Great Men 
of a dead or superannuated régime cease to interest us, we lose 
our faith in the ‘‘demigods of fame,” we have only ‘to possess 
our souls in patience and await what shall betide”; and out of 
the mists of scepticism, slowly, as the new age evolves itself, men 
of heroic proportions rise once more to view. Unconsciously the 
stiff knecs bend again, and if our enthusiasm be somewhat di- 
lettante, and our ceremonial all too fashionable, we yet find our- 
selves gathering round some central sacred figure, in reverence 
for the divine above, within, or around us, testifying, though in 
the poorest fashion, to the reality of the “religious fibre” in man, 

The birthdays of the nobles of thought and action are rallying 
points for these reverential emotions ; their returning centenaries 
recall their memories, when time has sufliciently tested their 
merits, and we can canonize them, free from precipitate partiality, 
as the martyrs and saints of benificent power, of fruit-bearing 
truth, or of exalting beauty. Among the heroic men of the im- 
mediate past, whom we seem spontaneously to recognize as 
worthy of grateful commemoration, the most urgent example is 
Schiller, a German poet, yet not the less the poet of all countries 
and of all times. <A record of the events of both his external and 
spiritual life, and a record worthy of the subject, comes seasonably 
to hand. Ample in detail, comprehensive in treatment, loving in 
spirit, and unaffected in style, Emil Palleske’s Life and Works of 
Schiller, translated into pleasant and flowing English by Lady 
Wallace, is a fitting memorial of the genius and virtue of this 
eminent man. ‘The narrative is told in two volumes divided into 
books, comprising the epochs or important passages of Schiller’s 
life. ‘The Book of Childhood” opens for us the Protestant 
Church registers, in which the pedigree of our great poet is to be 
found. In the seventeenth century Schiller’s ancestors were 
honest village bakers, Johannes Schiller, his grandfather, car- 
ried on this trade at Bittentield, near Waiblingen, in Wiirtem- 
berg; Johann Kaspar, his father, broke the rule of an inherited 
vocation, and, left an orphan at ten years old, was apprenticed 
to a surgeon. After his medical apprenticeship was over, he 
went, during the Austrian War of Succession in 1745, to the 
Netherlands, where he served in a professional capacity. Four 
years after he married Elizabeth Kodweiss, whose father was 
“¢ inspector of forests and landlord of the Lion inn.” Born at 
Marbach on the 10th November, 1759, the anniversary of Luther’s 
birth, Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller first sees light amid 
war and tumult. It is in this year that Pombal gives the signal 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits, and that Frederick the Great 
obeys the call. The picture of the hero King hangs in the cottage 
even of his enemies. Goethe, ten years old, studies the French 
drama in a German free city; Lessing, at the age of thirty, writes 
the first national play in his native language ; Wieland is oecu- 
nied with Shakespeare; Klopstock nods over the Messiah; and 
Rented Kant prepares his system of philosophy. The Holy 
German Empire is dying. In forty years time the French Revo- 
lution shall come with universal explosion, and terrify men into 
realities again. Into such a world is the young poet born. 

Schiller had the privilege of growing to manhood amid the rich 
nature of Southern Germany. ‘The child’s first glances fell on the 

littering clusters of grapes, on hills and valleys, and on the 
eosty Neckar. In Suabia, the car drinks in a luxuriance of me- 
lodious national airs, the imagination is attuned by the charms 
of nature and romantic traditions, and every tenth man is a poet. 
*¢ In his childhood Schiller was delicate and suffering. His sweet 
oung face wore an expression of devotion; his bright blue eyes 
hater up to heaven, his light yellow hair encircling his pure 
white forehead, and his little hands devoutly clasped gave him 
the aspect of an angel.” With all this seraphie appearance, 
Schiller was far from being a saint. At Lorch, when he was sent 
to school, the magic of woods, streams, and hills tempted him 
not unfrequently to play truant. In general, however, he was 
truthful, conscientious, and obedient, with one failing, a mania 
for giving away everything. There is no foundation, it would | 
appear, for the anecdote of his climbing on a roof in a thunder- | 
storm ‘‘to take a peep into the arsenal of creation.” From Lorch | 
the boy was transferred in his seventh year to a Latin school at | 
Ludwigsburg. Here his progress in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew | 
is described as extraordinary. If he ever knew Greek he must | 
have forgotten it in after life, for we are told that he confided to | 
Humboldt his wish to learn that language. 

In the second book of this biography, we enter with Schiller the 
Military Academy, and get a glimpse of Karl August and Karl 
Eugen, two remarkable princes with gifted sensual natures, 
“mighty hunters before the Lord.” Karl August resisted the | 
Ciree of passion; but Karl Eugen went from bad to worse, till he 
carried off Franziska, the beautiful and intelligent wife of an old 
man, the Baron von Leutrum. Her influence made him a better | 
man. He loved her sincerely, and was eventually united to her | 
by a Morganatic marriage. The Duke had a Military Sehool at 
“Solitude,” afterwards transferred to Stuttgart, into which Schiller | 
was received at thirteen years of age, choosing jurisprudence for 
his profession as he had formerly chosen the ecclesiastical calling. 
Here he composed verses, studied Shakespeare, and drew in- | 


* Schiller’s Life and Works. By Emil Palleske. Translated by Lady Wallace. 
In two volumes, Published by Longman and Co. 
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spiration from Rousseau, ‘ that favourite of Nature and magician 
of words, Hlere, too, he again changed his mind as to a pro- 
fession, aud abandoned law to devote himself to medicine. He 
now became visionary, fantastic, and spasmodic. In 1777 he 
commenced Zhe Robbers, founded on A Tule of the Human 
Heart, supposed to be by Schubart, the author of the frag- 
ment of the Wandering Jew ; which an early friend and late bio- 
grapher of Shelley’s ignorantly or invidiously ascribes to that 
poet. The third book of this biography commences with Schiller’s 
appointment to the post of Army-Surgeon in General Augé’s 
Regiment of Grenadiers at Stuttgart. Here Zhe Robbers was 
completed, published, and prepared for the stage. It was first 
represented at Manuheim, whither Schiller secretly repaired, with- 
out asking permission of his superiors, Schiller now became a 
notability, but the Duke wanted a medical man nota poet, and he 
commanded him to write no more plays or verses. A reflection 
on the Duke, in an elegy which Schiller composed on Rieger 
whom the Duke had cruelly and unfairly imprisoned, combined, 
with other literary offences, to incense his princely patron. A 
second secret journey to Mannheim ended in a severe reprimand, 
and an arrest of fourteen days. Schiller had been prohibited all 
communication with a foreign state ; and in the Stuttgart theatre 
there was no opening for his dramatic powers. Moreover he was 
forbidden to publish any more literary works. He refused to 
abandon his true vocation ; he remained faithful to his Ideal. An 
appeal to the Duke would have only exasperated him further ; 
Schiller considered, determined, and fled, accompanied by 
Streicher, a true and tender friend. 

The fourth book shows us Schiller, first in the vortex of the 
world at Mannheim, and then in retirement at Bauerbach, Meyer, 
the manager of the theatre at Mannheim, at once disappointed 
Schiller’s hopes, by rejecting his tragedy of Fiesco; a cherished 
hero with J. J. Rousseau, whose written admiration of the con- 
spirator of Genoa had probably recommended him to the dramatist, 
as a fit subject for a new exercise of his talent, during his re- 
sidence at Stuttgart. At this crisis a noble-minded woman, Frau 
Henriette von Wolzogen, touched by the misfortunes of the poet, 
granted him an asylum in her own house in the pastoral om 
of Bauerbach, Near her mansion was the castle of Herr von 
Stein, the guardian and uncle of the lady who subsequently as 
Charlotte von Kalb played so important a part in Schiller’s life, 
Here amid conflicting thoughts and cares he made but little pro- 
gress in his projected adaptation of Luise Miillerin, a domestic 
drama which he had recently produced ; ‘* Don Carlos,” however, 
now engaged his attention, and he studied various historical works 
His affection for Lotte, the 
daughter of his benefactress, who ‘‘ already loved another,” fretted 
and depressed him. ‘His torments and longings followed him 
into lone furest paths, into fields and meadows,” Schiller was at 
this time an indebted man; with no certain prospects ; and in dis- 
grace with the Duke, who however wisely forebore ‘to persecute 
his former pupil.” From the endless circle of painful and de- 
pressing thought he was extricated by a resolution, which seems 
to have grown out of a conversation with Frau von Wolzogen, to 
proceed at once to Mannheim. Here he resided for nearly two 
years, ending April 1785. Fairer days dawned. A third version 
of Fiesco was successful; Luise Miillerin, or “Cabal and Love,” 
also received the homage of the public ; and Schiller was installed 
as member of the managing committee. His biographer now fol- 
lows his fortunes as theatrical poet, till his resignation of that 
office ; describes his labours as journalist ; his presentation to the 
Duke of Weimar and appointment as Rath in the services of that 
prince. Charlotte von Wolzogen was now succeeded by a second 
Lotte, Charlotte von Kalb, née von Ostheim, a woman of rarely cul- 
tivated mind and greatly unhappy. Nor was this the only new 
love of the poet at Mannheim. No less than “ four fair Rosalines 
in quick succession ” had been admitted into the sanctuary of our 
Romeo’s heart. Refused by the father of Margarette Schwan, 
Schiller ultimately married a third Lotte, Charlotte von Lenge- 
His vagrant and platonic affections were 
now followed by a genuine and ennobling love. He dreamt no 
more, if ever he had done so, of a “two-fold spiritual connection, 
but recognized in the law of ‘ unbroken unity,’ in marriage, an 
instance of conformity to a physiological rule of action, and in its 
fulfilment the condition of full and tree development of the mental 
powers.” Passion and desire vanished like the Furies before the 
Grove of Diana, for so he designated his love for Lotte, his tender- 
hearted and high-minded wife. 

A glorious career in art now lay before Schiller ; a no less 
noble moral career invited him. He toiled with heroic energy. 
Fourteen hours daily were spent in reading and writing. His 
three present objects were—to provide a fund for the payment of 
his debts, a competence for his beloved wife, and the means of 
visiting his parents at Stuttgart. As Professor of History at 
Jena, as the author of The Revolt of the Netherlands and editor 
of the Zhalia, Schiller worked with all “‘the unsparing energy of 
his strong will,” till the indefatigable man fairly broke down. 
For Schiller’s further development, moral and intellectual, for his 
grand capacity of labour, for his sufferings, his victories, his po- 
litical views, his sacred and splendid friendships, we must refer 
to the charmed pages of our author’s seventh book, where we find 
his hero “safe in haven at Weimar” ; to his eighth book, where 
we see how “the happy must learn to suffer” ; or mark Schilier’s 
peculiar position with regard to the French Revolution ; or watch 
him, as his character reopens to completion, and he “‘ consolidates 
himself between Humboldt and Fichte.” The beautiful friend- 
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a 
ship and famous literary alliance of Goethe and our poet are the 
topics of the ninth 4 his book contains an ¢ xeellent chap- 
ter on the Yeuiex, the epigrammatic Dunciad of the two great 
contributors ; an account of Schiller’s family ; of his father’s and 
sister's death, and the dispersion of the circle of intimate friends, 


be ok. 


At the close of this pe riod (179 )) Wallenstein, sketched 1790, 
three years after the failure of Don Carlos, W as produced on the 
stage. It was followed by Mary Stuart, the Maid of Orleans, 
the Bride of Messina, and Wilhkam Tell, all of which appeared 
within about six years, The tenth and concluding book of Pal- 
leske’s Life of Schiller is entitled ‘“ The Dramatist.” It criticises 
and examines all these works; appreciates the poet’s merits in 
reference to the German stage, and exhibits his position and 
general procedure at the Weimar Court Theatre. In the very 
height of his magnificent career, Schiller, scarcely recovered from 
the effects of a violent chill from which he had suffered since the 
month of July, 1804, was again attacked by a severe cold on the 
November following. THe lingered on, a patient though death- 
stricken invalid, genial and gay, hoping for renewed health, and 
planning fresh work for the spring. : 
“Qn the 8th of May he wandered a good deal. Towards evening he ex- 
ressed a desire once more to see the setting sun. The curtain was drawn 
aside, and, gazing with a cheerful and serene air at the bright rays of even- 
ing, Nature thus received his last farewell. When Karoline [his wife’s 
sister] went up to his bed and asked how he felt, he said, * Calmer and 
calmer.” .... At nine o’clock in the morning he became insensible. In 
the afternoon, Lotte strove to place his head in an easier position : he re- 
cognized her, smiled, and his eye had already a gloritied expression, Lotte 
sank down close beside him, and he kissed her... . . Suddenly an electric 
shock seemed to vibrate through him, his head sank back, the most perfect 
peace lit up his countenance, his features were those of one calmly sleeping.” 
The biographer of Schiller has endeavoured to draw his hero 
“ as large as life.” He does not conceal his faults and his weak- 
nesses, but he shows us how he triumphed over them all and grew 
toa noble manhood of life and art. He summons him before the 
tribunal of history, convinced that ‘no immortal being can 
‘ stand there’ with a more lofty demeanour or more sublime com- 
osure than Johann Friedrich Schiller.” He pronounces him a 
sacl ne poet. For him, he says, all hearts beat with sym- 
pathy. “ The soldier finds in Schiller his battles and his camp ; 
the tender virgin her purest ideal ; the scholar his romance ; the 
Catholic his Rome ; the Protestant his Gustavus Adolphus; free- 
dom her Tell; almost every nation its renown, and humanity its 
noblest gifts.” If we cannot accept all our author’s criticisms we 
have no wish to extenuate his general eulogium. Schiller was 
undoubtedly a true poct, though a poet of culture more than of 
Nature. Jt was the intellect that sang in Schiller rather than the 
heart. He appears to have drawn his types from within, and to 
have sought to conform the outward world to them. Goethe pro- 
ceeded from Nature to man; Schiller from man to Nature. 
“ Schiller derived his intellectual form,” says Humboldt, ‘ prin- 
cipally from reason and his own powers, but the Greeks from the 
senses and from Nature; although Schiller’s form also spoke to 
the senses and that of the Greeks likewise-rested on the analogy 
of reason. Schiller’s ideal is to unite both, but he will find it no 
easy task to fulfil such a conception.” This was written, Palleske 
remarks, before the appearance of Wallenstein. We allow that 
in this fine poem, and still more it may be in the drama of Zell, 
Schiller has nobly striven to achieve his arduous task. In his 
other plays the ideal predominates, notably in his transition tra- 
gedy, Dor Carlos, where Posa “ the favourite hero, ‘towers aloft, 
far-shining, clear, and also cold and vacant, as a sea beacon,’ ” 
to borrow the sarcastic language of Carlyle. 
Orleans we must also re peat the old objection to the rose-coloured 
death of the heroine. In fact both in this play and that of Jlary 
Stuart, the defiance of historic truth, or the misinterpretation of 
motive, incident, and character, seem to us as startling and pain- 
ful as some asserted violation of a great physical law. His 
earlier dramas are to us only interesting as events in the poet’s 
life, or illustrations of the lit rary development of Europe. Still, 
after all critical deductions, Schiller—the Schiller of Zed and 
Wallenstein, the Schiller of the Song of the Bell and other death- 
less poems—must be recognized as one of the inheritors of fulfilled 
renown; one of those who have made the earth more beautiful by 
his genius, and humanity more admirable by his works, as poet, 
as well as by his deeds, as man. His claims to our love and gra- 
titude are worthily set forth in the present biography. There are 
some verLal blemishes in the translation which future care may 
easily remove in a second edition. Such we conceive to be the 
uncouth and obscure expression “plastic of form” ; Trachinier 
for Trachiniw ; and 24th June (p. 442), which appears a clerical 
error or misprint for 24th January. 
CONTROVERSIAL THEOLOGY,* 
Iv the battle of the Church Mr. Mansel and Mr. Maurice have 
come forward each in vindication of his own views of Revealed 
Religion, and in opposition to those of his antagonists. The 
capital axiom of the inconeceivableness of the Infinite, asserted by 
the Bampton lecturer, was felt by Mr. Maurice to be fatal to the 
first principle of the theology of which he is the champion, no less 
than to that of the German philosophy of the Absolute, against 
which it was mainly directed. Mr. Maurice maintains a direct 
communion of the Spirit of man with the Spirit of God ; he be- 
lieves that we can “know God”; that we can realize the mys- 
teries of Deity, and attain to an actual intellection of transcenden- 
tal existence. Mr. Mansel on the contrary preaches the incapacity 
* An Examination of the Reverend F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton 
Lectures of 1858. By the Lecturer. Published by John Murray. 


In the Maid of 








of the human mind; he asserts that the Infinite as such is not a 
direct object of our knowledge, all our thought being subject to 
limitations ; and that there is no faculty by which, in its specula- 
tive exercise, we can decide independently of external Revelation, 
what is the true nature of God, and what is the mode of his mani- 
festation to the world. Mr. Maurice aflirms that there is an In- 
tuition of the Infinite; Mr. Mansel affirms that there is no 
Intuition of the Infinite. Mr. Maurice aims to humanize and 
purify Christian dogmas, by making the Spirit of man a final 
arbiter of the true and the false; Mr. Mansel tries to put human 
“reason” out of court by showing that it is the parent of an 
unavoidable mental illusion; soluble if we regard it as an “‘im- 
potence of the Understanding,” but if we look on it as a “‘ special 
faculty,’ then cognizable only as a faculty of lies created for the 
express purpose of deluding those who trust to it. The Professor 
rejects, in virtue of this intuitional power of discrimination, some 


elements in the popular theology which, it is said, militate against 
the moral sense of the age: such as the “Anger” of God; the 


punishment of the innocent for the redemption of the guilty ; the 
eternal torture of the greater portion of mankind; ‘“ the 
confusion of our God and Father with Moloch and Siva.” The 
Lecturer, couvinced of the incapacity of human reason, takes the 
“ popular theology ” under his protection, and is prepared to ad- 
vocate, in a greater or less degree, the prevailing views on endless 
punishment, satisfaction, and substitution, which his opponent 
would scornfully attribute to the “religious dowager, with the 
newspaper, from which she derives her faith and her charity, on 
the ottoman, beside her.” 

We have briefly sketched the point at issue between Mr. Mau- 
rice and Mr. Mansel. Of the moral tone of the two clerical com- 
batants we shall say little. Mr. Maurice evidently writes with 
vehemency, fiery earnestness, and an Elijah-like power of sar- 
casm ; we are far from apologizing for his ‘‘ invective,” but we are 
inclined to think that his antagonist sometimes mistakes the Pro- 
fessor’s ridicule of what he sincerely believes to be “ fine lady” re- 
ligion, for personal satire. Mr. Mansel, however, gives Mr. 
Maurice as good as he gets ; and the lay world is edified by a 
gladiatorial exhibition, in which the rival champions of two op- 
posing methods assail each other, or each other’s speculations, with 
a truly theological pugnacity. The secular intelligence probably 
sides with Mansel in his rejection of the philosophy of the Infinite, 
and with Maurice in his estimate of the newspaper and ottoman 
theology ; the religious dowager reads and lolls on, satisfied with 
her faith and charity made easy ; and infirm belief or religious 
unbelief, yearning to become belief, saddens as it sees two 
‘masters in Israel,” each declaring the other’s truth falsehood, 
and each stigmatizing the other’s method as unsound, 

However much they differ in philosophical method or their 
principles of exegesis, both these controversialists agree in their 
acceptance of the creeds of the Church. Very different is the 
ease with Mr. Lancelot Shadwell, the translator of Zhe Gospel 
according to Matthew,+ as regards at least one of the three 
symbols of the Church—the Athanasian creed, which he daringly 
asserts ought to be thrown into the fire. The Nicene creed also, 
he says, is not free from error; and he undertakes “ to expose 
the folly and wickedness of Pearson’s Exposition of the (Apostles?) 
creed.” Mr, Shadwell is a devout believer in the verbal in- 
spiration of Scripture, He complains that the Established Ver- 
sion is a very bad translation indeed, and asserts that the 
‘« Translators knew nothing of Greek, and were under Royal 
Mandate to translate wrong.” Bad, however, as the authorized 
version is, there is no reason he thinks to suppose that a departure 
from it will be a change for the better. & proof of this Mr. 
Shadwell points to a work now in progress which professes to be 
a revision of the Established Version, the published portion of 
which he characterizes as the feeble performance of five clergy- 
men. One of these five clergymen, the Dean of Canterbury, is 
known as the editor of a Greek Testament with notes; a work 
which enjoys a considerable reputation, Mr. Shadwell, however, 
pronounces him utterly incompetent for the task which he has 
taken on himself, and says that “‘ of Greek criticism Alford ab- 
solutely knows nothing.’ In the pamphlet which accompanies 
his own translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel, he attacks the Dean 
of Canterbury, in a harebrained boisterous fashion, and, as we 
think, succeeds in showing that his scholarship is sometimes faulty. 

Mr. Shadwell is an Ishmaelite in controversy. Following the 
Irishman’s advice to his friend in a row, ‘‘ wherever he sees my es 
he hits out.” Not only Alford and Pearson, but the Bishop of 
Exeter and his Grace of Canterbury, the See of Rome and the 
Church of England, alike stimulate his pugilistic tendencies. He has 
aspecial abhorrence of Popery, but he findsit in the Anglican Church 
as well as in that of Rome. If the visible miracles are rejected 
the inrisible are retained; as the consecration of the elements in 
the Communion Service ; the Regeneration of Infants in the Bap- 
tismal Service ; the Absolution of Sins in the Order for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick ; the Gift of the Holy Ghost in the Ordination 
Services. Mr. Shadwell strongly reprobates the practice of trans- 
lating the name Jehovah by its taal equivalent, ‘* The Lord”’; al- 
ledging that he himself is called the Lord upon hisown manor, He 
not only employs the “ peculiar name ” in translation but even in his 
own critical comments, as when he tells us that “ Alford’s work is 
a sample of the way in which Jehovah is served by the Dignitaries 

+ The Gospel according to Matthew, faithfully rendered into English from a 
revised Greek text, with Notes. By Lancelot Shadwell, Esq., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Published by Arthur Hall and Co, 

Introduction to a new translation of the Greek Testament, with Notes. B: 


Lancelot Shadwell, Esq., late Fellow ot St. John’s College, Cambridge. Publish 
by Arthur Hall and Co, 
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of the Church of England.” “He refuses also to render the cor- 
responding Greek word for “Church” by that term, and invari- 
ably translates it “‘ Congregation.” His emendations are sometimes 
excellent, and his version is genuine and intelligible English. It 
is made from a revised Greek Text, constructed by collating the | 
common texts of Stephens and of Mill with the two editions of | 
Tischendorf, Lips, 1849-1859, the reprint of the Vatican in Lon- | 
don 1859, and Wordsworth’s uncompleted edition. His notes are | 
learned and copious. His application of the Parables ingenious, 
but perfectly illusory. He sees the Fall of the Romish Church 
and the Progress of the Reformation in the Parable of the Sower ; 
and in Revelations x. 2, he finds in the “little book open” the 
invention of printing ‘distinctly alluded to.” With Alford and 
Cumming he evades or answers one startling objection to the reality | 
of prophecy by explaining the word generation, in reference to 

Messianic advent, of the Jewish nation or race, which has not 
yet passed away. His explanation of difficulties of this kind is 
usually contemptible,” With the author of the Great Tribulation 
Mr. Shadwell supposes that the Seventh mom ger Vial has 
already begun to flow, and that the final explosion of the Apoca- 
lyptic Babylon is near. Mr. Shadwell seems to us to read Greek 
very well. His rollicking madcap commentary is highly amusing. 
Thus he says: ‘After the Birth of Jesus Mary is never called virgin ; 
and for this simple reason, that she was no more a virgin than 
anybody else; for every woman was once a virgin.” Mr, Shad- 
well is evidently a very “‘ muscular Christian ” indeed ! 

Equally embittered against the Church of Rome, Mr. Brewer 
has published a work on “‘ Jesuitism,” being a review of the Comte 
de Montalembert’s treatise, ZL’ Avenir Politique de Angleterre. 
He challenges the French critic on his own ground, who, he says, 
‘‘ asserts that there is nothing in the annals of any modern people 
which equals the political degradation of England under the des- 
potism of Henry Vil, and the nation that bore the baseness of 
parties during Charles II.’s reign cannot be endued with any 
superior virtues.” Mr. Brewer, on his part, avers that the Papal 
hierarchy has always tampered with the civil government of na- 
tions, so as to make the people’s wealth an easy prey to the ava- 
ricious demands of the Romish Church ; that the Priesthood were 
libidinous, cruel, hypocritical, and mercenary wretches, perpe- 
tuating ignorance Sisavver it became dominant; that Popery 
contains the rudiments of Heathenism and Judaical tradition ; 
that it has ever been a system of persecution ; and that the “ es- 
sentials of Roman Catholicism are idolatry and ignorance, des- 
potism and cruelty,” &c. This indictment against the Catholic 
system of the Middle Ages is really an indictment against hu- 
manity itself, It is a rabid and inveracious statement, none the 
more because there is truth in it. An institution is to be 
judged by the good that it has effected, as well as the evil that it 

as evolved ; by its noble efforts in the cause of mankind, when 
it led the civilization of the world, as well as its unavoidable de- 
fects during the season of its power, or its repressive reaction, when 
placed in antagonism to the new order which was to supersede its 
authority ; or the infirmities and frenzies which mark it in a 
later stage, when it “lies dying and all its faults come out.” 
Little qualified, however, as Mr. Brewer may be to interpret the 
historical developments of the human race, he may have done ser- 
vice in collecting and arranging the criminal records of the Church 
of Rome, and presenting those who are curious in the Newgate 
Calendar literature of religion, with ready evidence of the mis- 
demeanours, cruelties, felonies, and murderous persecutions, ad- | 
duced against the Jesuits and the Church of which they are the 
sworn defenders. A similar bill might be made out against Pro- 
testantism, against Paganism, against Philosophism ; still leaving 
the ‘‘ bad preéminence ” with Romanism, in whose Aceldama, or 
field of blood, Mr. Brewer enumerates no fewer than 3,638,032 
human beings, variously tortured and destroyed. If we have no 
other pointof sympathy with the author of Jesuitism, we can at 
least join with him in the condemnation of intolerance and the 
desire for the social emancipation of the people. 

The varieties of Mysticism are numerous. Of modern mystics 
the most remarkable appears to have been Emanuel Swedenborg, 
whose scientific culture contrasts strangely with his subjection to 
ecstatic reverie, A voluminous letter addressed by the Reverend 
Augustus Clissold to the Archbishop of Dublin contains an ex- | 
position of the Swedenborgian system as well as a vindication of | 
the practical nature of its doctrines. Again we have the concep- 
tion of the Infinite examined, the Bampton Lecturer quoted and | 
criticized, and an Internal Sense proclaimed. ‘‘ The limit of the 
spiritual sight is the same with the limit of the spiritual life.” So 
too the Apocalypse is cited in proof of the reasonableness of a | 
New Revelation, a New Dispensation and a New Church upon | 
Earth. The distinguishing doctrine of the Swedenborg Gos- | 

1 is, negatively, a protest against the Tritheistic, that is, the | 

rinitarian idea of the Godhead; and affirmatively, an assertion | 
of the Divine and Infinite Humanity of Christ, in whose person | 
the Trinity subsists, so that he is the sole God, “ being Creator 
from Eternity, Redeemer in Time, and Regenerator in Eternity.” 
An exhibition of this and its related doctritfes is contained in the 
first division of Mr. Clissold’s Letter ; the internal sense of the 
Word of God is treated in the second part; the Spiritual World 
is the subject of the third; and the visions and revelations of 
Swedenberg of the fourth and concluding portion. Mr. Clissold 
writes agreeably and temperately ; and the Prophet of the New 
Dispensation was a man of undoubted genius, with a power of 
symbolism that reminds us of Dante, and an insight into the 
moral relations of life not unworthy of a poet or a seer. 














A GOOD BOOK FOR THE YOUNG.* 
Mr. Samvet Swives, who has already gained a solid position by 
his able Life of George Stephenson, presents the public with a 
new work, on a cognate subject,—Se/f-Help, - Stephenson stands 
in the foremost rank of self-helpers, and it might be supposed that 
the idea of writing this book sprang from the author’s study of 
Stephenson’s career. It was not so; but the book had its origin 
in circumstances equally appropriate to the subject. ‘ What those 


| circumstances were is best explained by Mr. Smiles himself in the 


following striking sketch, which we extract from his preface :—* 

** Some fifteen years since the author was requested to deliver an address 
before the members of some evening classes, which had been formed in a 
northern town for mutual improvement, under the following circum. 


| stances :— 


‘** Two or three young men of the humblest rank resolved to meet in the 
winter evenings, for the purpose of improving themselves by exchanging 
knowledge with each other. ‘Iheir first meetings were held in the room of 
a cottage in which one of the members lived; and, as_ others shortly joined 
them, the place soon became inconveniently filled. . When summer set in 
oa adjourned to the cottage garden outside; and the classes were then 

held in the open air, round a little boarded hut, used as a garden- house, in 
which those who officiated as teachers set the sums, and gave forth the les- 
sons of the evening. When the weather was fine, the youths might be seen 
until a late hour hanging round the door of the hut, like a cluster of bees ; 
but sometimes a sudden shower of rain would dash the sums from their 
slates, and disperse them for the evening unsatisfied. 

“* Winter, with its cold nights, was drawing near, and what were they to 
do for shelter? Their numbers had by this time so increased, that no room 
of an ordinary cottage could accommodate them. But they were youths of 

luck, and determined to go forward with the work they had taken in hand. 

hey resolved, therefore, to hire a room; and, on — inquiry, they 
found a large dingy apartment to let, which had been used as a temporary 
cholera hospital. Notenant could be found for the place, which was avoided 
as if a plague still clung to it. . But the mutual improvement youths, 
nothing daunted, hired the cholera room, lit it up, placed a few benches and 
a deal table in it, and began their winter classes. The place soon presented 
a busy and cheerful appearance in the evenings. The teaching may have 
been, as no doubt it was, of a very rude and imperfect sort ; but it was done 
with a will. . Those who knew a little taught those who knew less—im- 
proving themselves while they improved the others; and, at all events 
setting before them a good working example. Thus these youths—an 
there were also grown men amongst them—proceeded to teach themselves 
and each other, reading and writing, arithmetic and geography, and even 
mathematics, chemistry, and some of the modern languages.’ 

In the natural development of these classes a desire for lectures 
came as a matter of course, and the young men asked Mr, Smiles 
‘*to talk to them a bit,” making at the same time a modest state- 
ment of what they had done and were doing. Their request was 
granted, and the lesson taught by the lecturer was, that the 
happiness and well-being of his hearers must depend upon them- 
selves, upon self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control. What 
Mr, Smiles told the young men whom he then addressed, forms the 
staple of his volume. As years have passed by, judgment has 
ripened, knowledge has increased with him, and he has collected 
from many sources those illustrations from the character and con- 
duct of notable men which enforce his ‘‘ old-fashioned” precepts. 
He admits that he has nothing new to offer, no original philo- 
sophy or doctrine. But a part of the world is always young ; the 
most efficacious truths are the oldest; and a rising generation is 
always demanding the teaching of those truths, and the stimulus 
of great human examples. ‘The old and sound should, therefore, 
be constantly reproduced in new forms with the widest applica- 
tions, so'that the youth of the nation may always have before 
them the highest examples, the most complete instances of those 
great things, which, with small means and a large store of in- 
dustry, courage, and perseverance, a man can do for himself and 
for the world. 

Self-Help is not a book for educated men: they must have 
learned by experience what a man must do to excel in anything. 
But it is precisely the book for the young, and not only the young 
who are born in poverty, but those also who are born in wealth. 
Whether a man es great means or small, if he would make most 
of what isin him, he must act on the same principles. They 
are the masters of the destinies of the young Jord who inherits 
vast means of all kinds, as they were the masters of his ancestor 
who founded the family peerage. There are royal roads to many 
things—very perishable commodities these—but there are no royal 
roads to any sort of excellence, no short cut towards the fulfilment 
of any duty, no method whereby the first can be attained, and the 
second satistied, but by the strict observance of the stern old 
methods. In forms endlessly modified to suit their circumstances, 
men, deserving the name of great, have, in all ages, adopted these 


| ancient methods, and by none other shall any man ever approach 


or enter their ranks, or even do his duty in obscurity and silence. 

It is a merit of Mr. Smiles’s book that he teaches the good old 
doctrine in a manly and cheerful spirit. Nor has he drawn his 
illustrations from the careers of those alone who have “ sue- 
ceeded” in a worldly sense. He has not written for the purpose 
of instructing young men ‘how to get on in life”; but he has 
written to show young men that they have first to lead a full and 
active life, devoloping all their faculties, bodily as well as mental, 
to the utmost extent compatible with health, and that in doing so, 
they will have succeeded in life in proportion to their capacity and 
their aims, in a more solid way, than he who, ambitious for mere 
success, discovers in the end that he has won the hollow success of 
a charlatan, and that he hardly dares look back at the means he 
used to win it. 

Our author has industriously collected and admirably put to- 
gether those illustrations from character and conduct which give 
light to his composition, and life to his doctrines. With most of 


* Self-Help ; with Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By Samuel Smiles, 
Author of ‘* The Life of George Stephenson,” Published by Murray. 
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these illustrative biographical sketches and anecdotes, our readers 
must be familiar, but, as we have remarked, their sons and 
daughters cannot be so; and as the world is all before them, and 
they have their character and conduct to make, they will be all 
the better for knowing them. Whatever their means and appli- 
ances, they cannot have a healthier stimulant to exertion in the 
right use of them, than they will find in the pages of Mr. Smiles’s 
sound and cheerful volume. 


NEW NOVELS." 

Tuene is no living writer of fiction who might not be proud to 
have produced such a novel as Misrepresentation, but there is 
not one amongst them all who could have written it except Mrs. 
Drury herself. This is not quite such a truism as it may at first 
sight appear. Ofcourse there are no iwo persons in the world 
who, if they had the self-same story to tell, would tell it in the 
self-same form and words; but there are scores of successful 
novelists, who are artisans rather than artists, who work by 
ttern, and whose respective workmanship it were as hard to 
identify by any intrinsic marks as that of so many tailors. Mrs. 
Drury is not one of these ; she is an able and conscientious artist, 
and therefore her novel is racy of that originality which belongs 
to every work that is the genuine outcome of an individual mind. 
The story is singularly well constructed, and it is not a short 
one, for the two volumes which comprise it contain as much 
letter-press as three of the ordinary form, but so close is its texture 
that not a page could be spared. The characters are numerous 
and distinctly marked, and they talk like men and women, not 
like puppets, or like a book. The diction throughout is worthy 
of the matter, never careless or laboured, always suited to the 
occasion, and leaving on the reader’s mind the impression that 
the author has conveyed her meaning in the best form of words 
she could have chosen for the purpose. The general tenor of the 
story is signified in its name, Misrepresentation. It is a tale of 
long-protracted misery endured by three noble hearts through 
the machinations of an lago in petticoats. Lady Adelaide 
Lyndon, who has escaped from the massacre in Afghanistan in 
which her husband perished, seeks in vain to be forgiven by her 
mother the Countess Delaunay, whom she had incensed by a 
clandestine marriage with Captain Lyndon. Her cousin Charlotte 
had urged her to this rash step, had led her to believe that 
her husband’s regiment had been ordered to India through the 
influence exerted by her mother, and had conveyed to her 
in that mother’s name a message so insulting to her husband as to 
sting her into replying by a letter which Lady Delaunay said 
should be the last she would receive. After the widow’s return 
from India in straitened circumstances, she continued to be the 
victim of Charlotte’s treachery, and led a miserable life in the 
house of her shallow-brained father-in-law, arming herself with 
stoic pride against the petty indignities and vexations she hourly 
endured. Here she was sought out by one whose love for her had 
been his ten years’ torment, for he believed he had suffered a 
heartless wrong at her hands ; and this again was Charlotte’s work. 
During a long visit of Lady Adelaide’s to her uncle, General Con- 
way, before she had ever scen Captain Lyndon, she had come to 
regard Maurice Gray, her unele’s secretary, as a very dear friend, 
and he had become conscious of such feelings towards her as left 
no safety for his honour but in flight from her presence. When 
he announced his intention to the General, the fatter seemed un- 
able to comprehend the urgency of the case, and leaving him for a 
moment, he returned with his niece and heiress Charlotte Conway. 
“Here Gray,” said he, as he brought her in; ‘ here is one who 
can advise you the best; tell her what you have just told me, and 
let her decide whether you should go or stay.” If, as the General 
imagined, Miss Conway had been the niece alluded to by Maurice, 
she would certainly have bid him stay; but when he spoke of 
Adelaide, she looked aghast, and urged his immediate departure, 
hoping for his own sake he had not thought of it too late. That 
afternoon as he was wandering about the shrubbery endeavouring 
to cool down his excited brain, he suddenly came upon the two 
cousins in eager conversation, which broke off abruptly on his 

appearance. The rest we will let him tell in his own words. 

** Miss Conway rose from the bench where they were seated, and met me 
with a strange smile whose meaning I could not fathom, saying, ‘ You are 
Just in time, Mr. Gray; I leave you to hear my cousin’s opinion of your 
self-sacrifice from her own lips.’ 

“T turned from her, as she swept past, to look in that face which had 
been to me as an angel's. That she should have been informed why I was 
g0lng, Was an unnecessary indiscretion I was quite unprepared for; but 
the secret once betrayed, all that was left for me was to preserve my honour, 
and neither by word nor look disturb the peace dearer to me than my own. 
If ever there was an honest, straightforward purpose in a man’s heart, it 
was mine at that moment. To take leave of her as a friend, to receive her 
approbation, to tell her that, however far asunder, my prayers, my 
thoughts, my life-blood, would ever be hers—was all I could hope, or dare 
to do, and more than I had ventured to expect. But when I looked at her, 
Iwas dumb. Scorn, resentment, and wounded pride, had transformed those 
brilliant features into the face of a young Medusa; and Medusa-like, it 
seemed to turn me to stone. What passed I cannot repeat to you; in the 
countless times that that scene has returned to haunt and madden me, I 
never could recal her exact words—perhaps I did not hear them all—but 
the we ory I understood too well. The eyes flashing through angry tears, 
the flus ed cheek, the laugh, by far the worst of all, were interpreters there 
Was no mistaking. She regretted that I thought it necessary to leave on 
her account ; regretted that she had been, however unconsciously, the means 
,* Misrepresentation. A Novel. By Anna H. Drury, Author of “Friends and 
Fortune,” &c. In two volumes. Published by Parker and Son. 

Cousin Stella: or, Conflict. By the Author of “ Violet Bank and its Inmates.” 
In three volumes. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The Dennes of Daundelyonn. By Mrs. Charles J. Proby. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. : 


In three volumes, 





of causing me any inconvenience; if I had known her more intimately, 
and understood her position a little better, I should have been spared a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety. This was all said with comparative 
composure, but when I recovered myself sufficiently to begin some apology 
or explanation—I hardly know what, for I was half mad—I only remember 
imploring her to listen to me, and in vain—her indignation burst forth ; 
she flung her hand from mine as I tried to detain her, saying she could 
endure everything from me but the insult of a profession of regard. After 
what had passed, J might forget the distance between us, but she could— 
never. 

“* And so we parted: and the distance of which she spoke so haughtily, 
became from that moment an immeasurable thing.” 

With our knowledge of Charlotte’s character we can ee | 
guess, though Maurice could not, what sort of a story she had tol 
her cousin.—Maurice, the coxcomb, was relieving her from his 
dangerous presence, in pity to her weakness, he himself being 
heart-whole. No wonder that Lady Adelaide should have felt the 
deepest indignation. Soon after this scene, Maurice inherited a 
large fortune, and then his first wish was to put the sea between 
him and England. 

‘* The restlessness growing by what it fed on, I became a wanderer from 
that day, seeking rest and tinding none ; for no change of scene or condi- 
tion can make me forget. I have thrown myself into danger, tracked it 
into its dens and strongholds, held my life in my hand, asit were, for 
months together; but no excitement, no exertion, no reason, no philoso- 
phy, has been able to efface that image, and drown the echo of that last 

itter laugh.” 

The reader has now had a glimpse of the principal persons in 
the novel, and of the positions in which they stand towards each 
other in the beginning. Maurice has chew A out Lady Adelaide 
with a vague desire to repay her scorn for scorn, which quickly 
changes into what he pretends to himself is another form of 
revenge, a determination to do all that a man may to effect a 
reconciliation between her and her mother, and to serve in every 
way as the friend she so much needs, Lady Adelaide respects 
him, but after what had happened between them ten years before, 
he was of all men in the world the last te whom she could bear 
to be under any obligations. Lady Delaunay’s heart bled in- 
wardly for the loss of her daughter, but never would she forgive 
her while she remained impenitent and contumacious as she 
believed her to be. Out of this state of things arises the whole 
action of the novel, and it may easily be conceived that to make 
these odds all even was no slight piece of work, with so subtle a 
contriver as Charlotte to retard its progress, 


We are inclined to give the author of Cousin Stella credit for so 
much original capacity as ought to have preserved her from the 
great mistake she has made in too leche imitating Jane 
Eyre. We hope for better things from be in future. The care 
with which she writes deserves unqualified praise, the more so as 
it is a merit not very common among lady novelists ; and portions 
of the novel in which we are allowed to forget Jane and Mr, 
Rochester are often pleasing and effective. This is especially the 
case in those scenes in Jamaica in which Cousin Louis, the hero, 
does not figure too prominently. To lay the venue in the West 
Indies before the passing of the Act of Emancipation, is we believe 
quite a new thing in fiction; and there every good thing is of 
course all the better for being new. Moreover, a well-defined 
locality is under any circumstances an excellent element in a 
story ; it greatly Prom & to strengthen the reader’s sense of reality ; 
and the author of Cousin Stella has managed this matter with 
much cleverness, making the novelty of her scenes a means of 
impressing them more distinctly and definitely on the reader's 
imagination. Her pictures of planter-live and negro-life have the 
force of direct transcripts. If she would always write thus she 
would take a high place among contemporary novelists, instead of 
being in manifest fanaa of ranking as a mannerist. 


The Dennes of Daundelyonn has some of the elements of a 
good novel, but wants the main one. Mrs, Proby has not yet ac- 
quired the art of tellingastory. She cannot make its parts cohere 
together with any organic symmetry, but seems to be evermore 
beginning, leaving off abruptly, and beginning again, Her novel, 
like the old mansion described by Gray, abounds in “ passages 
that lead to nothing.” The passages may be very good things of 
their kind, but the reader soon grows weary of rambling up and 
down them to no purpose. The mansion, in fact, consists of little 
else, and would shrink to the dimensions of a very commonplace 
cottage if they were taken away. To speak without a metaphor, 
The Dennes of Daundelyonn might have been cut up with ad- 
vantage into short articles for one of the periodicals, and in that 
shape its matter might have been attractive enough; but it was 
a great mistake to publish it in the form of a three-volume novel 
without its undergoing a thorough reconstruction. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Two volumes published simultaneously by the Hakluyt Society are 
valuable contributions to the history of geographical discovery. The 
text of Eanry Voyaces To AusTRaLia comprises fifteen documents, most 
of which have been translated by the editor from Spanish, French, and 
Dutch originals, five of the latter being manuscripts preserved at the 
Hague. ‘These documents are illustrated by facsimiles of five early maps 
and charts, and by a modern outline chart of Australia. An explanatory 
introduction by the editor, written with care and judgment, greatly en- 
hances the value of the work. 

Mr. Markham has translated from Garcilasso Inca de la Vega’s “ Royal 
Commentaries of Peru,” and from Herrera’s ‘General Histo’ of the 
Western Indies,” narratives of those early ExpEpITIONs INTO THE V ALLEY 
or THE Amazons, which as he says in his pleasant and instructive in- 
troduction, are perhaps the most romantic episodes in the history of 
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Spanish discovery. To these he has added a complete translation of an 
exceedingly scarce book by an intelligent traveller, Father Cristoval de 
Acuiia, who in 1639 accompanied Texeira in his expedition from Quito, 
down the Napo and the Amazons to Pari on the mouth of the latter 
river. Acufia’s work was published at Madrid in 1641; “but before it 
had issued from the press the Portuguese had shaken off the yoke of 
Spain, and again become an independent state. The wretched govern- 
ment of Philip IV., terrified lest the Portuguese should take advantage 
of any information contained in Acuiia’s book, and forgetting that Texeira 
and all his officers knew quite as much about the Amazons as the Spanish 
priest, ordered every copy of the work to be immediately and effectually 
destroyed.” So well was this stupid order obeyed, that only four copies 
of this earliest published account of the river of the Amazons are known 
to exist, one of which is in the King’s Library in the British Museum. 

The author of TaLes rrom Mo.rere says, in his brief and modest pre- 
face, that he has attempted to do for Molitre what Charles Lamb has 
done for Shakespeare. He has transmuted each play from the dramatic 
to the narrative form, adhering rigidly to the plot, and to a great extent 
preserving the dialogue, but excluding from it all phrases at variance 
with modern notions of propriety. 

Wuen tue Snow Fatts is a collection of twenty-three tales by Mr. 
Moy Thomas, all of which except one have appeared in Household Words. 
We are glad to learn from the trade department of the Critic that three- 
fourths of the edition have been sold within the first week of publication. 
Whatever success the book obtains will hardly be more than it deserves. 

Tue Mancurster Frora is an excellent guide to field botany, and 
though written expressly for the explorers of one district of eighteen 
miles radius, will be very acceptable to all students of our indigenous 
vegetation wherever they reside. The distinctive quality of the book is 
its fitness for general use. The author’s great aim has been “ to make 
everything plain,” and he has succeeded so well that he is fairly entitled 
to call his book “ta complete and intelligible guide,’’ which may be con- 
fidently taken in hand by students the least conversant with the technical 
language of botany. Other books professing the same object are happily 
described’ by Mr. Grindon as being “like ladders deficient in the lower 
steps.”” His ladder is complete in all its rungs from the ground upwards. 

We have before us three of Dr, Lee’s little treatises on continental 
localities to which English invalids may resort in quest of health. One 
of them, Tur Sourn or France, is a new bok presenting a compact 
résumé of the climatic and other remedial resources of that region. The 
other two are reprints. 

Parrrs on Teacninc AND oN Kinprep Svunsecrs, by the Reverend 
William Ross, B.A., have nearly all appeared in the Church of England 
Sunday School Quarterly Magazine. Some are original; some translated 
from the French; and others from the German. ‘The topics treated are 


various. Among them are Physical and Intellectual Education; the | 


Catechetical method; Class Instruction and Examination; School Sick- 
ness; the Training System, and a Sketch of the History of Public 
Schools in France. Mr. Ross writes cleverly and sensibly. 

Tue Cuvren Distinevisuep, by Caleb Webb, discusses the relations 
of the Christian Community to the World. “The World from which 
the Church is to be distinguished is not merely positive wickedness, but 
the general system of natural humanity as existing on this earth.” This 
little volume contains thirty-six chapters on Christian Intercourse and 
Associate Action ; Christian Assemblies ; the Sacrifice of Christ; Sepa- 
ration ; Sacred Times and Places ; Community of Celibates ; Traditionary 
Religiousness; Family Combination ; Church Recognition, and Similar 


Subjects. The book is adapted to the spiritual needs of the Low Church- | 


man or Dissenter. 
Discourses, by William Anderson, LL.D., has reached a second edi- 
tion. Among the twelve subjects selected for exposition are the Divine 


Family ; the Theory of Affliction and Death; the Perpetuity of the | 


Church ; Charitable Judgments, and the Authority of Christ. In the 
second discourse, which contains the fundamental principles of the au- 
thor’s theology, the relation of God to Man is described as that of “ our 
King-father, the idea of the Divine Paternity being the principal one, 
and that of the Royalty the subordinate and qualifying one.” In re- 

t of our corporeal frames, we are, says Dr, Anderson, in the pre- 

dicament of the lower animals, whose existence and properties have been 
transmitted, and not directly created; but “cach of us received his soul 
immediately from God.” This is a bold assertion. How does Dr. 
Anderson know? Without pausing for a reply we shall characterize his 
volume of Discourses in nearly his own language. They represent the 
old commonplace theology simplified, with but slight regard to those 
conventional forms by which Sermons have been so injuriously affected. 

Mr. Curtis, Vice-Principal and Lecturer on History at the Training 
College, Borough Road, has written a Scuoon AND CoLLece History or 
EnGanp, which we have not had time to examine in detail. We can 
_. however, with some confidence in commendation of its plan, which, 

e author says, has been in part suggested by Dr. Henry’s History. 
Among its distinctive features are these: unusual prominence given 
to the constitutional history of the country; supplementary information 
as to religion, trade, commerce, agriculture, manners and customs, 
appended to the ordinary political history, and distinguished from it by a 
ditferent type; full genealogical tables of cach dynasty; and dates 
assigned to almost all the events that are mentioned in the work. 

Books. 

Expeditions into the Valley of the Amazons, 1539, 1540, 1639. Translated and 
Edited, with Notes, by Clements R. Markham, F.R.G.S. 

Early Voyages to Terra Australis, now called Australia: a Collection of Do- 
cuments, and Extracts from Early Manuscript Maps, illustrative of the His- 
tory and Discovery on the Coasts of that vast Island, from the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century to the Time of Captain Cook. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A. 

When the Snow Falls. By W. Moy Thomas. Two volumes. 

The Manchester Flora : a descriptive List of the Plants growing wild within 
eighteen miles of Manchester, with Notices of the Plants commonly cul- 
tivated in Gardens; preceded by an Introduction to Botany. By Leo 
Hartley Grindon, With numerous Wood-cut Illustrations. 

The South of France. Notices General and Medical of Hyéres, Cannes, Pau, 
and the Pyrenean Baths. By Edwin Lee, M.D. 

a = on Teaching and on Kindred Subjects. 

$8, B.A., &c. 

Church Distinguished ; or, the Christian Community in its relations to the 

poo By Caleb Webb, Author of “ The Sensibility of Separate Souls Con- 


By the Reverend William 


Discourses. By William Anderson, LL.D. Second Series, 

Misrepresentation, A Novel. By Anna H. Drury. In two volumes, 

Undercurrents ; a Novel of Our Day. By Vane Ireton St. John, In three 
volumes. 

Now or Never. A Novel. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

The Lily of Devon. A Novel. By C.F. Armstrong, Esq., Author of “The 
Two Midshipmen,” ** The Warhawk,” &c. In three volumes. 

An Autumn in Silesia, Austria-Proper, and the Ober Enns. By the Author of 
* Travels in Bohemia.” 

Self-Help, with Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By Samuel Smiles, 
Author of the “‘ Life of Robert Stevenson.” 

Deborah ; or, Christian Principles for Domestic Servants, With Extract Read. 
ings for the Fireside. By Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. 

Punch’s Pocket Book for 1860, Ulustrated by John Leech and John Tenniel. 

Charlie and Ernest, or Play and Work, A Story of Hazlehurst School, By 
M. Betham-Edwards, With four Illustrations by J. D. 

Tragic Dramas from Scottish History. Ueselric. Wallace (second edition), 
James the First of Scotland. 

East and West, and other Poems. By L. I. T. 

Matilda of Normandy. A Poctical Tribute to the Imperial Academy of Caen, 
By H. M. Carey. 

Metrical Tales and other Poems. By Samuel Lover, Ilustrated by W. Harvey, 
Hablot K. Browne, Kenny Meadows, F. Skill, and P. Skelton, 

Tales from Molitre’s Plays. By Dacre Barrett Lennard. 

Cottoniron: a Poem. By L. B. E. 

Kingston’s Annual for Boys, 1860. 

A School and College History of England. By J. C, Curtis. 

A New Latin Grammar, Wy M. D. Kavanagh. 

A New English Grammar, By M. D. Kavanagh. 

Glad Tidings. 

New Eprrions. 

A Second Series of Hand Shadows to be thrown upon the Wall : consisting of 
Novel and Amusing Figures formed by the Hand, From original Designs by 
Henry Bursill, Second edition. 

Evelyn Marston. By the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,” “Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” &c. 

Spain and its Climates, with a Special Account of Malaga, By Edwin Lee, 
M.D 


Nice and its Climate, with Notices of the Coast from Marseilles to Genoa; and 
Observations on the Remedial Influence of Climate. By Edwin Lee, M.D, 
Capital, Currency, and Banking ; being a collection of a series of articles 

published in the Economist in 18415, 0n the principles of the Bank Act of 
1844, and in 1847, on the recent monetarial and commercial crisis ; conclude 
ing with a Plan for a Secure and Economica! Currency, With an Appendix, 
By the Right Hon. James Wilson. Second edition. 
SERIAL, 
Adventures and Histories of Remarkable Men, By M.S, Cockayne. Illustrated 
with Engravings. 





ALMANACK, 
Dietrichsen and Hannay’s Royal Almanack ; and Nautical and Astronomical 
Ephemeris, for the Year 1860, 
LITERARY NEWS. 

Additions to the long lists of books for the next season still continue 
to come forward. Thus “ The Archeology of Berkshire,” by Lord Car- 
| narvon, is announced by Mr. Murray; * The Whisky Demon; or, the 
Dream of the Reveller,” by Charles Mackay, “‘ with numerous suggestive 
| designs,” is to be published by Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall; and 
“Count Cavour, his Life and Career,” and the second series of * The 
Peerage of Poverty,” by the Reverend E. Paxton Hood, are promised by 
Messrs, Judd and Glass. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder's long-promised shilling monthly, under the 
editorship of Mr. W. M. Thackeray, is announced for the Ist of January 
next, under the title of ‘* The Cornhill Magazine.” 

Mr. G. Grub, an advocate at Aberdeen, has issued a prospectus of a 
new “ History of the Church of Scotland,” in four thick octavo volumes, 

One of the best of American monthlies, the Atlantic Magazine, has 
| been bought by Messrs. Ticknor and Co., from the stock of its late pub- 
lishers, for 10,000 dollars. The periodical is to remain unchanged, and 
all the old contributors, among others Emerson, are to remain on the staff. 

A new serial, “ Les Grandes Usines de la Franee: Tableau de I'In- 
| dustrie Francaise au XIX. Sidcle,” is announced by Bourdilliat and 
| Co., Paris. It is to contain descriptions of all the great industrial esta- 
blishments of France, their origin, and past and present state. The 
work is to be edited by M. Turgan, and to appear in fortnightly parts, 
twenty to form a volume. 

A book by M. J. Salvador, “ Paris, Rome, Jerusalem, ou La Question 
religieuse au 19¢me Siecle,” has appeared this week, and is the subject 
of long articles in almost the whole of the French press. The plan of 
the work is given in its motto, from Bossuet, “* And as Religion and the 
Political Government of a nation are the two points around which all 
human aifairs turn, therefore to discover their order and system is to 
understand all that is great amongst men, and to hold, so to speak, the 
string of the movements of the world.” 

From the pen of Georges Sand has appeared a new work, entitled 
“* Légendes rustiques,” containing a sketch of the popular superstitions 
of the peasantry of France. The book is embellished with numerous 
illustrations drawn by M. Maurice Sand, son of the author. 

The French police have confiscated the whole edition of Emile de 
Girardin’s new pamphlet, ‘“‘ Napoléon III. et l'Europe.” A few copies 
only escaped, and are now circulating clandestinely in Paris. 

A book called ** L’Europe devant la Chine,” by Charles Gay, giving a 
detailed account of the present Chinese conflict, has been published by 
Plon, Paris. Also, the first volume of a “ Histoire de |’ Architecture 
théatrale,” by M. J. de Filippi, with designs by M. C. Constant, former 
machinist of the Grand Opéra of Paris. 

Works on religious subjects seem to become more general than for- 
merly in France. Thus Messrs, Charpentier and Co. publish a *‘ His- 
toire de la Liberté religieuse,” by M. J. M. Dargaud, in four volumes, 
the first two of which have just appeared; M. L. Vivés announces 
“Etudes sur la Philosophie, et son identité de principe avec le Ca- 
tholicisme,” by the Abbé J. Bonnetat; and Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, 
are printing a new edition of the celebrated work “‘ Le Protestantisme en 
France,’ by Samuel Vincent, published for the first time in 1829. 

A new and complete edition of Schiller’s Works, translated by M. 
Adolphe Régnier, member of the Institut, is announced by Hachette and 
Co., Paris. It is to be in ten volumes octavo. 

M. Victor Cousin’s new work, “Madame de Longueville pendant la 
Fronde, de 1651 4 1653,” has appeared this week. It completes the 
series of eight books of ** Studies on the Illustrious Women of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” by the same author. 
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The Augsburg Gazette will have it that the Brussels paper Le Nord, 
founded with Russian money, but lately the organ of the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has become the property of Count Cavour, or 
rather of a party counting that famous statesman as its chief. 

A curious book, entitled, “‘ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the Sphinx on 
the French Throne,” has been published by Meisner, Hamburg. It con- 
tains a not very flattering biography of the Emperor, and some so-called 
# yevelations ” of his plans. 

The first volume of a “ Life and Times of Prince Metternich,”’ by 
Herr Schmidt-Weissenfels, has been published by Kober, at Prague. It 
purports to be compiled chiefly from private documents, 

During the late War in the Crimea, the sale of our London Punch was 
interdicted throughout the Prussian States. On the petition of several 
“highly respectable citizens of the town of Berlin,” this prohibition has 
now been repealed by Count Schwerin, the Minister of the Interior, 
under date of October 31. 

A proposal for the establishment of an Asylum for the fatherless chil- 
dren of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers, has emanated 
from Mr. 8S. C. Hall, who has issued circulars with a view to ascertain 
how far he may hope for assistance in promoting his project. 


Che Chratres. 

Several trifles, produced this week, serve to fill up the theatrical 
record, and it appears we may expect such accessions for some time to 
come. Save at the Adelphi no success has been achieved of so decided 
a character that the manager may consider his plan of entertainment 
settled for a long series of weeks. 

At the Princess’s there is a broad farce, adapted from the French, with 
the title, Nursery Chickweed. Were Mr. Widdicomb represents the 
husband of an eloped nurse, who, concealing the fact of his bereavement, 
brings up the children entrusted to his wife by parents resident abroad, 
and while he receives a liberal allowance, bestows an education of a 
peculiar kind, that comprises proficiency in ultra-plebeian accomplish- 
ments, but excludes reading and writing. A rustic tom-boy, of very 
savage propensities, skilled in the composition of pea-soup, and dexterous 
in the use of his fist, is a striking specimen of his system, played with 
admirable vigour by Miss Louise Keeley. The expedients to which 
“Nursery Chickweed” is reduced, that the parents of the child, who 
return unexpectedly, may not discover the fraud that has been practised, 
elicit all the drollery of Mr. Widdicomb. The Wonde rful Woman has 
been revived at the same house, with Mr. F. Matthews as Crispin, one of 
the best characters in his repertory. Mr. A. Harris, the lessee of the 
house, essays the Marquis, and brings with him the qualifications of 
lightness and gaiety, which now-a-days are by no means universal. 

Another revival of the week is that of the Bachelor of Arts at the 
Haymarket. This, it will be remembered, was one of the best pieces 
brought out at the Lyceum, under the management of Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who plays his original part in his best manner. Mrs. Stir- 
ling also plays a favourite part in a new version of an old piece, produced 
at the Olympic, with the title The Head of the Family. 

Partly from the old storehouse of Northern tradition, partly from the 
libretto of Le Lae des Fees, have Messrs. Charles Kenney and Sutherland 
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Edwards derived the plot of an extravaganza, which has been brought | 


out at the St. James’s Theatre, with the strange title—The Sivan and 
Edgar, The swan, played by Miss Lydia Thompson, is the amphibious 


lady of the ancient tale, who commonly appears in the form of the 


stately bird, but is condemned to perpetual humanity by the loss of her | 


veil; Edgar, played by Miss St. Casse, is the romantic swain captivated | 


by her charms. On the dancing of Miss Lydia Thompson, and the 
singing of Miss St. Casse—especially the former—the attraction of the 
, : 1 . 
piece mainly depends. - 

Madame Celeste proposes to open the Lyccum Theatre on Monday, 
the 28th instant, and has already announced her company. 





Panistan THEATRICALS, 

The old battle of love and honour against fortune is fought anew in a 
comedy written by M. Léon Laya, and recently produced at the Théatre 
Frangais with the title Ze Due Job. Achille and Emma, the children of 
a rich banker, trained to believe that wealth is the only object of im- 
portance in this sublunary world, are both engaged to be married ; 
Achille to the daughter of a millionaire, Emma to a prosperous adven- 
turer. However, there is a certain cousin on the mother’s side, by birth 
and title a Duke, on whom Emma has set her affections, and as he is so 
extremely poor as to have raised the appellation of ‘** Duc Job,” while 
his name is Jean, a strange contest arises between the dictates of her 
heart and the prejudices of her education. Certain discoveries respecting 
the character of the millionaire bring to an end the marriage project of 
Achille, and this indirectly frees Emma, for the lady whois thus released 
from her engagement is a welcome bait to the adventurer. Emma 
marries Duke Job, who becomes rich through an unexpected legacy. 

At the Gaité, there isa new drama, by MM. Dennery and H, Crémieux, 
entitled Le Savetier de la Rue Quincampoir. The action takes place 
during the speculation mania created by John Law, and the hero is a 
cobbler, who makes his fortune and becomes the good genius of the piece. 

An exhibition of the different forms of that mental malady which we 
commonly term “ nervousness” occupies the three acts of a vaudeville, 
written by MM. Barriére and Sardon, and produced at the Palais Royal 
with the title Les Hommes Nerveux. 

he aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of October amounted to 1,265,278f. 90c., being an increase of 
319,510f. 95c. on those of September. 





Musit. 

We mentioned last week that Miss Louisa Pyne had obtained some 
relief from her excessive exertions, caused by the uninterrupted run of 
Dinorah, by the production of an opera in which she did not perform— 
the Zrovatore ; and that Miss Parepa had appeared in that opera with 
much success, This young singer has since had an accidental opportu- 
nity of distinguishing herself, and also the ability to avail herself of it. 

iss Pyne, announced to perform Dinorah three nights this week, on 
the first of those nights (Tuesday) found herself—no wonder—unable to 
appear, and Miss Parepa undertook to be her substitute. Barely to get 

ugh, in such circumstances, a part so full of difficulty, would of itself 
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have argued no small talent, but Miss Parepa was fully prepared: she 
acted charmingly, sang with power and brilliancy, and was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by a crowded house. Miss Pyne being still indisposed, 
Miss Parepa repeated the part on Thursday. This young lady was— 
nominally at least—a member of Mr, Gye’s company for two seasons, we 
believe. How she remained almost unemployed during that time it is 
not easy to understand; but she has now made it apparent that she is an 
actress and a singer of a high order. 

Mr. Smith, of Drury Lane, who has been giving “farewell nights” 
from time to time, ever since the close of his season, has now, it would 
seem, brought them to a close in London, but they are to be continued, 
we observe, at various provincial towns,—it does not appear how long. 
The manager seems determined that his performers shall not eat the 
bread of idleness, and has in fact converted the stars of the Royal 
Italian Opera into members of a strolling Company. This most refined 
and elegant entertainment, at one time certainly too aristocratic and 
exclusive, seems now to be falling into the opposite extreme. Its cheap- 
ness and accessibility to almost all classes is regarded by many as one of 
the signs of progress; but we remain somewhat sceptical on this head, 
for we do not see that it is possible to diminish the price of an entertain- 
ment essentially costly, without detracting in an equal degree from its 
quality. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, which were successfully carried on 
last season, have been resumed. The first took place at St. James's 
IIall on Monday evening. ‘These concerts are conducted on a rational 
plan, and deserve the favour they have gained. They proceed upon the 
grounds, that a popular audience of the middle class is able to appreciate 
and enjoy refined and classical music, and that such music may be given 
at such a cost as admits of moderate demands on the pockets of the 
public. At the concert of Monday last, accordingly, there was no in- 
strumental orchestra nor band of choristers. There was simply a cham- 
ber quartet-party, a pianist, and two singers,—all excellent. The quartet- 
party consisted of M. Wieniawski and Mr, Blagrove, taking the first 
violin alternately; M. Ries, second violin; M. Schreurs, tenor; and 
Signor Piatti, violoncello, The pianist was Charles Hallé, And the 
singers were Madame Lemmens and M. Reichardt. So small a number 
of performers, even of the first quality, with so large an audience as St, 
James’s Hall contains, renders low rates of admission practicable, and a 
crowded assembly (as on Monday) makes an ample return. The pro- 
gramme included two of the finest quartets of Beethoven, two of the 
same composer's most beautiful pianoforte sonatas, and choice vocal 
pieces of Mozart, Schubert, and Mendelssohn—a musical banquet which 
was devoured with avidity and every mark of satisfaction. 

Mr. Hullah has begun his annual series of choral concerts at St. Martin’s 
Hall. On Wednesday evening he gave Handel's Alexander's Feast and 
Bennett's May Queen, both excellently performed, The principal female 
singers, Miss Banks and Miss Fanny Rowland, may be said to have been 
nurtured at these concerts, where they first appeared, and where they 
have gradually risen to an eminent position, A younger vocalist, Miss 
Martin, promises to follow in their footsteps. The other singers were 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Weiss, both well known to the public. Mr. 
Hullah’s chorus is selected from his own singing classes, and their per- 
formance on this occasion bore testimony to the excellence of his method 
of instruction. His orchestra is large, completed, and composed of the 
best instrumentalists in London, 

Herr Pauer, the pianist, has been appointed Principal of the Royal 


Academy of Music, in the room of Mr, Cipriani Potter, resigned. This 
appointment has caused some surprise. Nobody, we believe, objects to 
M. Pauer personally; he is a respectable man and a good musician, But 


it is naturally asked, is there no Exg/ish musician worthy to be placed 
at the head of our national school of music ? 

Reisseger died at Dresden a few days ago. 
Royal Opera of that city, a post formerly held by Weber. Reisseger is 
known in this country chiefly by his instrumental works, His Trios for 
the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello have for many years been popular 
among our amateurs, 

M. Fétis, the Director of the Conservatoire of Brussels, is engaged in 
bringing out three new works, La Biographie des Musiciens, La 
Philosophie dela Musique, and JL’ Histoire Générale dela Musique. The 
appearance of these works will create much interest; for, in musical 
literature, Fétis is the greatest name of the age. 


Fine Arts. 
WINTER CABINET EXHIBITION, 

Another small collection of pictures is opened at the French Gallery 
in Pall Mall, of Cabinet Pictures by British Artists; and a pleasing 
collection it is, of works by Millais, Holman Ilunt, Stanfield, Roberts, 
Faed, Davidson, !Maclise, Thomas, Poole, Phillip, Ward, and many 
others, including the tribe of Solomons. Here are many landscapes more 
or less of the naturalistic school, but Stanfield’s scene-painting of “ the 
Goodwin Sands,” with a hulk lying there, and “ the Land’s End,” with 
a shipwreck in progress, tell their story with a vividness and power that 
pale most of the other efforts. Davidson’s moonlight scene of the sea 
is beautiful ; but, speaking generally, the works that happen to have 
met here this year are either too much of the sketchy school, where 
until you go to a distance at which you lose sight of the objects, you do 
not lose sight of the paper and materials with which they are painted; 
or they are in the old style of superior teaboard, the sublimest of views 
smoothed to a pattern; or they are in the cruder aspect of the natural- 
istic style, with harsh foregrounds, and ostentatious twigs. Of this class 
we might point out not a few where the artist has failed to catch the 
fortuitous variety of form and direction in natural objects, the vegetation 
especially. Roberts's views of Roman remains, Cooke’s Venetian scenes 
and Cropsey’s road-side scene are portraitures of grand or beautiful 
effects. 

Few of the figure pictures challenge lengthened notice. Mr. Gale’s 
“ Young Cardinal ”—a child in that princely costume—is cleverly painted, 
both as to character and texture. Phillip’s “ Thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever” is a misnomer: it is a splendid Spanish woman, but with so 
little sentiment in her that the material tenure of her “joy ”’-giving 
privileges is mocked by the “ for ever.” Maclise’s “ Lear and Cordelia” 
looks like a portrait of Mr. Macready a.p. 1859, in costume long since 
abandoned. And it is eclipsed by Alexander Johnstone's Cordelia re- 
solving to “ love and be silent,” which, school-girlish as it is in a certain 


Ile was Director of the 
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trimness of toilette, is graceful, most fair, brilliant in the fall of light, 
and morally lighted up with a certain resolute cheerfulness in the affec- 
tion which is very happy. Sweet, too, is Mrs. Gillies’s girl looking out 
to see for those who are afloat, and loved. Ward’s pictures are vigorous, 
but not up to his mark. Mrs. Ward's “ Bed time” contains a beau- 
tiful portrait of a child reluctantly yielding to the suasive maid’s induc- 
tion to the evening bath. A picture by Mrs. Wells—‘* No joy the 
blowing season gives,”—a woman and child plodding home against the 
boring wind along a lane side under the close of evening,—is striking for 
the — of natural gloom: it is a painted thought,—and very simply 
inted. 

The pictures which will attract most notice for the dramatic character 
are very few. One is Mr. Eyre Crowe’s clever picture of ** Boswell’s 
Introduction to the Literary Club,” by Johnson, with portraits of Burke, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds, Beauclerk, &c., more or less verisimilitudinous. 
The others are Miss Rebecca Solomon's very clever ‘ Studying for 
Honours,”—a young divinity student turning from his book to win a 
smile from his Kiture bride; ‘* Studying for Pluck,”—a fast young gen- 
tleman reading Bell's Life by the light of a bottle of soda-water, and 
letting a pretty flower-girl win a laugh; and “ Love’s Labour lost,”—a 
tender little shoe-black polishing the boot of a very pretty little girl, to 
whose countenance he is turning up his eyes, while hers are turned to a 
pretty little tiger hanging behind a cabriolet: all well told, well com- 
posed well drawn, and well finished. Nor must we omit Abraham 

lomon's “ Study,”—a study from a young and handsome woman, 
pensively leaning on her hand, while she looks up thoughtfully towards 
the spectator—a light from the window falling across and behind her, 
thrown on the side of her arm, and on the muslin which covers her 
shoulders, while her face is in shade: it is a powerful study of light and 
shade, pleasingly finished and happy in its subject. 

Millais’s single picture isa portrait of a relative,—one of the groupe of 
his ‘‘ Apple Blossoms” of last year. Holman Hunt's is a rustic school 
girl, robust, gentle, and fair, chaunting “‘ the evening hymn” as she comes 
towards you, returning home, It contains a mistake, literally tran- 
scribed, perhaps, from nature: the girl sings with the corners of her 
mouth closed. This is a good example of one evil springing from the 
error of the Pra-Raphaclite school : the girl could have been taught better 
in a week; but who can teach the painted girl, transfixed for ever in 
an awkward act which mars the very subject-matter of the story to be 
told? Mr. Hunt has a companion student in R. B. Martineau, who 
portrays the same subject, profile wise, looking down upon * the pet 
of the brood,”’—a little dove in her hand. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Martineau looks as if he might be, in this exact, somewhat exaggerated 
photography, the very double of Holman Hunt, from the sentiment of 
the countenance or the moulding of the features, to the cross threads of 
the net kerchicf round the neck—objects, apparently, of equal import- 
ance and of equally pious study. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 2Ist of September, at Buenos Ayres, the Wife of Frank Parish, Esq., 
H.M.’s Acting Consul General, of a son. 

On the &th of November, at Flowerfield, Garvagh, the Wife of S. Lawrence Cox, 
Esq., J.P. County Londonderry of a son. 

On the 9th, at her residence, Rutland Gate, Viscountess Bury, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Riseholme, near Lincoln, the Wife of the Bishop of Lincoln, of a 


son. 
On the 11th, at Spetchley Park, Worcestershire, the Lady Catherine Berkeley, of 


a son. 
On the 12th, at Barnes, the Wife of Professor Attwell, K.0.C., of a daughter. 
On the 12th, at 47, Ebury Street, Eaton Square, the Wife of W. Calder Marshall, 
. R.A., of a son. 
nm the 13th, at Bath, the Wife of Colonel G. H. Robertson, C.B., and A.D.C, to 
the Queen, ofa son. 

On the Ith, at Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, the Wife of John Thomas Wharton, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 15th, at 43, Bedford Square, the Wife of Dr. Smiles, ofa son. 

On the L5th, at Norwood Park, Lady Edwin Hill, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th of November, at Risby, Suffolk, Henry Gerard Hoare, Esq., youngest 
son of the Ven. C. J. Hoare, Archdeacon of Surrey and Canon of Winchester, to 
Jane Frances, daughter of the Rev. S. H. Alderson, Rector of Risby. 

On the 10th, at the Catholic Chapel, Falmouth, Horatio Mary Augusta, daughter 
of Admiral Francis Temple, to M. Achilles Schmidt, of Naples, son of the late 
M. G. Schmidt, formerly of the Neapolitan Cavalry, and grandson of the celebrated 
Dr. Schmidt, Physician to the Austrian Army, 

On the 10th, at All Soul’s Church, Langham Place, Lieutenant-Colonel Sidney 
Burrard, Grenadier Guards, son of the late Rey. Sir George Burrard, Bart., of Wal- 
hampton Hants, to Geraldine Augusta, only daughter of W. J. Richarson, Esq., of 
67, Portland Place, London, and Oak Hall, Wanstead, Essex. 

On the 10th, at Aberdeen, David Owen Bateson, Esq., of Liverpool, to Margaret, 
fifth daughter of Sir Thomas Blaikie, of Kingseat, Aberdeenshire. 

On the 10th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. John Marten Cripps, Rector of 
Sh, See, Essex, to Mary Ann, third daughter of Sir Woodbine Parish, 

.C.H. 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th of November, at St. Petersburg, of cancer, Joseph Platts, Esq., Chief 
Engineer of the Russian Imperial Naval Dépot, aged forty-six. 

On the 11th, at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Captain Robert Mordaunt 
Dickens, Adjutant of the Staff College. 

On the 11th, at his residence, 15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park Square, Henry 
Swinburne Minasi, Esq., his Sicilian Majesty’s Consul-General. 

On the llth, at No. 15, Regent Street, London, suddenly, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Thomas Croft, late of the Bengal Army, in his sixty-sixth year. 

On the 12th, Colonel E. G. W. Keppel, of Lexham Hall, Norfolk, and 3, Grange 
Terrace, Brompton, aged sixty. 

On the 13th, at Grantham, in the eighty-fifth, year of his age, the Rev. William 
Potchett, M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury, and late Vicar of Grantham, for thirty- 
nine years. 

On the 13th, at Edgbaston, aged fifty-one, Colonel Bamford, Staff Officer of Pen- 
sioners for the Birmingham Districts. 

On the l4th,at 4, St. James’s Square, the Earl de Grey, K.G., in his seventy- 
eighth year. 

On the lith, at his residence, Gatewick House, Charlwood, Surrey, Alexander 
Fraser, Esq., a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant of the County. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 15. 

Bankrupts.—Cuartes Wu.11aM Frrzmavrice Lropte, Nell Gwynne Tavern, Bull 
Inn Court, Strand, victualler—Francis Waurrxatt, Herne Bay, miller—Joun 
Simmons Morris and James Brooks, Earl Street, Blackfriars, stove-grate-manu- 
facturers—Isaac Davis, Bristol, cigar-manufacturer—Jounx Hooke, Bersham Mills, 
Wrexham, Denb gh hire, paper facturer—WILLIAM Batspaw, Bolton, cotton- 
manufacturer— WILLIAM SmMepLey, York, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Monrnisox, Perth, painter—Macpoyatp and Bary, 
Thurso, builders—W. and A, Freetaxp, Kilmarnock, farmers—Muuiar, Edin- 

rgh, salesman. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 18. 
Bankrupts.—Tuomas Foreman and Tuomas Jounsonx, Faversham, Kent, car- 
nters—Tuomas Pratr, Dean Street, Soho, farrier-—ANprew WicpauL, Lower 
hames Street, ship and insurance-broker—James Price, Maidenhead, Berkshire, 

stone-mason—Davip ALLEN and Jonn Smirn, Lever Street, Manchester, ware- 








housemen—SamveL Jouns Back, Hull, tailor—Evcexe Dvuvat, New Bond Street, 
milliner—WiLuiam Hotmes WaxkeELty, Ealing, builder—James Lovson ANDERSON, 
Canon Street West, linen-factor—Wimuiam Henry Ex.iorr, Cheapside, clothier, 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd ., Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 





























































































3 per Cent Consols..ccccecessseeess| 96) } 955 9 | 96} 953 964 
Ditto for Account .... ° 96§ | = =(96) 964 } 969 | 96 908 
3 perCents Reduced .. 945 94 943) «(84 94} 944 
New 3 per Cents ........0-+0+ 96; | 948 943 4 944 44 
Long Annuities .. oe — —_— ——- —_—i << ——_ 
Annuities 1885 .......... —|- 173 | 1%) —— 7 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ... | 226 228 | «2274 | 226 2263 
India Stock,104 perCent . 227) | 2260 | 228 | «225 | 2274 226 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per die 28 28 6; «(380 | 28 27 30 
Exchequer Bonds, !185y ... j;— | —_—ji--—_— —_— -— — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ............+ | — |2¢is. |) — }2 pm. | 1 1 dis, 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ..... eoveee oseeeSp.Ct.! —_ French ..ccccccccssccces 4ip.Ct. -— 
Belgian . 44— _— Mexican .. at = 228 
Ditte ...00. 2i— —— Peruvian Ai 91 
Brazilian.... 5 — 102 Portuguese 1s 3t-— 45 
Buenos Ayres . ét6— 823 Russian ...... 56— 1094 
Chilian ..... ee 6 — 103 Sardinian —— —_ 
Danish . 5 i —_ Spanish .....+--+e0+. ~— 44g 
Ditt 3— 85 Ditto New Deferred .. - 33 
Dute _- 654 Ditto Passive ........eeeeeeeeees — 
Ditt a 993 | Turkish....... - 763 
French - -_— Venezuela ...........004+ 2— | 28 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | ‘ ,Baxrxs— — 
Bristoland Exeter,......++++++ = | Australasian ...csceeeeeeesesees 62 
Caledonian ee ad 90 British North American, ee 572 
Chesterand Holyhe | 4e4 | City .....0 eorcee eeeeeee 65 
Eastern Counties. ‘ 55 ! 35} 
Edinburgh and G1 onee 79 | 19% 
Glasgow and South-Western.../ 98} | 168 
Great Northern ........-..+++++ 1013 j ee 804 
Great South. and West. lreland. _ | t . 34 
Great Western.......-..0ee0e5+ 64 | London Chrtd. Bok. of Australia 224 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. oe G6 London Joint Stock......+.+++. 32 
Lancaster and Carlisle.........- 200 } London and Westminster ...... 533 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 113 | National Bank .......+-++++. —S|— 
London and Blackwall .........| 65% | National Provincial. —_—-— 
London and North-Western.... 95% } New South Wales... | 54} 
London and South-Western... | 95} | Oriental } 383 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. | 353 | Ottoman } ley 
EOE xanrkinedndseriacansrss | 1058 | Provincial of Ir 77 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— South Australia....... 31g 
North British........... } 59) | Union of Australia 50 
North-Eastern—Berwick ee 903 Union of London.. ° 22 
North-Eastern—York.......... | 75 Unity...cccssccvccceseseecseces [ — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 334 } Docks— | 
Scottish Central ..... decumeveee i — {| East and West India........... | 27 
Scottish Midland... } 80 | LONdON ....eeeeeeeeees ee 66} 
South Eastern and Dover | 76% St. Katherine oe ee 73 
Eastern of France..... | 253 Victoria ... ° 104 
East Indian ........++++. «| 1003 | MISCELLANEOUS } 
Geelong and Melbourne . |_— | Australian Agricultural.......+ | 303 
Grand Trunk of Canada... 37 | British American Land.. “| 21 
Great Indian Peninsular.....,; 97} | Canada .....cccssceccess ve} 107 
Great Western of Canada ....; 12 | Crystal Palace ........-. es} 1t 
Paris and Lyons .....+-+++4+- 354 | Electric Telegraph .... e | 1083 
Mines— |} General Steam........-00. a | 27 
Australian,.... — | London Discount... *| 4 
Brazilian Imperial. -— | National Discount..........e08. | 44 
Ditto St. John del k 143 Peninsular and Oricntal Steam, | 7 
Cobre Copper.......... ee! 49 | Royal Mail Steam........+se0++ 524 
Rhymney [ron ......eeeeeeeeees -— ) South Australian ......eseeeee. -_ 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 16th day of November 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued ..ccceeeeeeeeseeL£30,711,170 Government Debt.......06 - £11,016, 10¢ 
Ither Securities .. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 16,236,170 
Silver Bullion, ...c.eceeeeeees - 
£30,711,170 | £30,711,170 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors'Capital.......+.£14,553,000 





Rest ...cceccses eeere 3,180,856 
Public Deposits* 6,425,066 
Other Deposits .......-.++ 14,642,617 


Seven Daysand other Bills . 


{£39 ,663,592 


862,053 





Government Securities(inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,925,157 
18, 








Other Securitics.........000++ 785 
WMObNS. cccccccoscece «+ 9,243,000 
Gold and Silver Coin ........+ 524,560 





£39,663,592 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct, 





BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 
Mexican Dollars . « O 5 1 


Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 2 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Novy. 18. 


* 8. sf 

Wheat,R. 0. 42to47 Fine ...... 48to50 
Fine ...... 47—49' Foreign,R. 38— 50 
Red, New. 38—44 White F. 53—55 


ine ...... 45—47 | Rye ...++... 28—30 
White Old 44—49 Barley..... + 24—27 
Vine ...... 49—52 i . 35—42 
New...... 40—47 | Malt, Ord... 56—64 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Noy, 12. 








Wheat 42s. 94. | Rye ....... 298. 7d, 
35 «(11 ose 2 = 8 
21 65 37.8 

FLOUR. | 

Town -made. -per sack 43s. to 46s. 

Beconds .....-ecececeserecevess 3 — 37 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 32 — 34 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 31 — 33 
American .......per barrel 27 — 28 
Canadian .......--+++s+ eee 37 28 


7 =-_ 
Bread, 5jd. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATILE- MARKET.” | 


Newoate ann LeapEnmate.* 
@. . @. 











METALS. Per ton. 
| Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0.. £0 © 6 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 5 @ 
Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0.. 24 5 © 
| Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0... 0 0 0 
a Gs . & 
Fine...... 65 to Indian Corn. 35 to 36 
Peas, Hog... 2 Oats, Feed.. 18— 20 
Maple .... 36—3 Fine .... 21— 23 
White.... 35—37; Poland 21—24 
Blue ..... . o— 0 Fine ..., 24—26 
Beans, Ticks 33— 37 | Potato 24—27 


Harrow... 39—46 Fine .... 27— 28 


STIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... 428. 9d, | Rye .....+. 298. 10d, 
Rarley.... 35 8 4 Beans 39 
| Oats...... 21 #5 + Peas 





PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. doz. 
Carlow, 5/. 8s. to 6/. 0s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish 





Eggs, French, per 120, 7 


Heap or Cattle at THE 


s. d. s. ad. s. d. CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 Sto310 .... 4 Otod BtOo5 O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 2—3 8—4 0 .... 4 4—410—5 4/ Bensts.. 5,020 ..... 1,340 
Veal... 3 O—3 4—3 8 2... 4 4— 4 B—5 O | Sheep..23,560 ..... 4,710 
Pork... 3 O0—4 O0O—4 8 1... 4 2—4 4—4 8/ Calves... 80 ..... 202 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O0 ©} Pigs... 280..... 170 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 





HOPS. 


Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 75s. 
« & 7 


Mid and East Kent ditto.. —i 









Sussex ditto.........+ 52 — 65 
Farnham ditto ..... ercccces o— 0 
HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Good ..... 70s. to 75s 
Inferior 50 — 60 
New .cccccesee O 


Clover ....sececeseee 
Wheat Straw ....... 26 








! WOOL. 
Down Tegs ....+++-« 
Half-bred Wether 
Leicester Fle 
Combing Skins. 












(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


WHittcnarec. ComapeRrcand. 





Ths. to 
soo = 
0 — 
98 — 105 
2 — 





viind 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— Notice 
is hereby given, that the FIRST HALP-YEARLY 
XAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University 
3 ill commence on Monday, the 9th of January, 1860. 
“ ry Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of 
eo the Registrar (Burlington House, London, W.) at 
least fourteen days before the commencement of the Exami- 
— WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Nov. 10th, 1859. 
DIRMINGHAM CATTLE and 
B POULTRY SHOW.—The ELEVENTH GREAT AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, ROOTS, 
DOMESTIC POULTRY, and PIGEONS, will be held in 
BINGLEY HALL, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 28th, 29th 30th of November, and the 
Ist of December. Admi n, on Monday, the LIVATE 
VIEW, Five Shillings ; on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, One Shilling. — PSS IT Sil "ae. oe 
f\OAL.—The Three Pits Coal, nearly 
equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 19s. per ton. 
May be ordered of the keepers of most of the neh post 
offices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal De- 
partment, Great Northern Railway Station, King's Cross, N, 
~W. SILVER and Co.,’s outfitting 
le ©=warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, al and military officers, 


and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians, clothing for gentle- 
*s home use, viz. Naval and military uniforms and civi- 




































teas dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, Xc. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar 


rack, ,and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
ca work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dock yards), Woolwich 
7 ; ; vA Le 
AST INDIA ARMY AND GENERAL 
AGENCY.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 
beg to announce that they undertake to execute Orders of 
every description transmitted to them by Regimental Messes, 
, Members of the Civil Service and Residents in 
India, and generally to actas AG 8S in ENGLAND for 
the receipt and remittance of pay, p ms,&c. Orders en 
trusted to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. will be 
promptly, carefully, and judiciously executed. No commis- 
sion ¢! ed on orders accompanied by a remittance. 50, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. 








YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
ahalffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 


ENSON’S WATCHES, 
“ Perfection of mechanism."'—Morning Post. 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Benson's Itivstrarep Warten 
Pamuruters. Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 






33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 


—e 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to he obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Strect, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. l0d., 3s, and 4s.; ri 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 16d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., 1s. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 18. 4d., 1s. 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 
EAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas. 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. Li Pr . 
and Sizes sent free by post. HEAL and SONS’ NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICE 
LIST OF BEDDING also sent post frec.—196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 


a Ae. Na ro , 

AILEY’S PATENT INSTANTA- 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 
Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 

to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave 
“The water is heated in a twinkling.’'—Spectator, June 

18, 1859. 

To be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy 
repositories. 




















r ‘DR 
MPORTANT NOTICE - 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 
And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and offer 
ing for Salc an Imitation of the 
+LENFIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony 
WOTHERSPOON and ©CO., Grascow and Loxpow 


. ‘ * a 
\ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
7 The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in metal and glass ail that is new 
and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted 
to offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have 
some designed expressly for him, these are ON SHOW over 
his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his Establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the Kingdom—viz., from 
12s. 6d. (two-lizht) to 16/. 16s. 
AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to this 
Season's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the Moderateur 
(the best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully 
culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and 
other Lamps for candles,and comprises an assortment which, 
considered either as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly 
unrivalled 
Pure Colza Oil.........+60++ 4s. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles.........+.. 94d. and 10d. per Ib. 


William S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Electr: 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goo 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasclie Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
ding, Hedroom Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and6, 
Perry's Place, London.—Established 1820. 


























7 r TEIN 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every cription of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany's Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
E.c. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





London, November 1, 1859. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 


SURANCE SOCIETY. Iwnstirerep 1831. 

HEAD OFFICE—2, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly be 
long to the Members of the Society. The last division took 
place, at Ist March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken 

the following 





EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 

A Poticy ror 1000/., pavrep Ist Maancn, 1832, 
is now increased to 1654/. 9s. 5¢. Supposing the age of the 
Assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these Addi- 
tions may be surrendered to the Society for a present pay 
ment of 363/. I7s. 8d., or such surrender would not only 
redeem the entire premium on the Policy, but also entitle 
the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s., and in both cases 
the Policy would receive future triennial additions. 
: )} EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO. £5,272 





THE ANNUAL REVENUE. ........000+: esseees 18 0 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely 
from the Contributions of Members)......... 1,194,657 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—2, Poultry, B.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent 
NVENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED—Capital 25,000/., in Shares of 1. cach ‘with 
power to increase it to 100,0001.). Deposit 5s. pershare. In 
corporated under Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, 1856-57-58. 
Under the direction of a Council and Managing Committee 
ppointed by the Sharehold 
Bankers—Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., Pall Mall East 
Solicitors—Grane, Son, & Fesenmeyer, 23, Redford Row, W.C. 
Secretary—Sitwell Harris. 
OFFICES AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, GOUGH STREET NORTH, 
GRAY’'S INN ROAD, W. 








ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 

The leading feature of this Company is, that it investigates 
the merit of any invention submitted to it, by the aid of 
scientific and practical men, selected with special regard to 
their qualifications, as impartial judges. Such inventions as 
are approved are patented or registered, and manufactured 
by the Company, for sale, on a scale sufficient to establish 
their; value, without cost to the inventor, who will share, 
under agreement, in all profits arising therefrom. 

As an earnest of these intentions, the Managing Committee 
have ‘secured a long lease, on most advantageous terms, of 
extensive premises, containing a spacious Manufactory, pro 
vided with suitable plant, where models can be made and 
tried, and patented articles manufactured for sale. 

Valuable patents, already arranged for, are now being so 
manufactured, at a nett profit of 30% per cent, while several 
very promising inventions are under consideration. 

The advantages thus enumerated justify the Directors in 
recommending the undertaking to the notice of small 




















capitalists, as an investment well worthy their special con- 

That the large mass of inventors are unable to carry out 
their designs, is a fact patent to most practical observers 
the judgment and kindly assistance of scientific and practi 
cal men to render them productive of immense public bene- 
wealth have been more promoted by inventors than by any 
other class of men. Arkwright, Watt, Cort, Stephenson, 
of wealth almost beyond calculation, though their inven- 
tions were received at first with coolness and incredulity 
comfort, dating from a state of barbarity to one of high 
civilization, are but the cumulative results of inventive in- 

It must not be overlooked by the Shareholder that a pa- 
tent gives an exclusive trade with the customers of the 
degree such advantages as will, on the average, be im 
mensely productive, and ensure a dividend that may sur- 

Applications for Shares, and full Prospectuses giving the 
fullest information, to be made, personally, or by letter, to 

NOTICE. 
) INDUCER A TRIAL OF 
S 0 
kK at 20s. and 24s. per dozen, bottles included, 
The consumption of which has now reached 420,000 dozen per 
A CASE containing four samples, sealed and ; labelled, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 30 rostace stamps, Viz. :— 
Half pint bottle of best South African Port. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Madeira. 
Bottles and Case included 
COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 
Address—ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit 
[{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

4 —Thisis the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. j pint, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

A Single Truss, 16s., 21*., 262. 6¢., and 31s. 6d. ; 

A Double Truss, 3is. 6d.. 42s., amd 52s. 6d. ; . 
, ls. 10d 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

4 &c. for VARTCOSE “EINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to ifs. each 
Postage 4 


sideration. 
It is equally true that a great number of cases only require 
fit. It is incontrovertible that our national importance and 
and others scarcely less eminent, have produced an amount 
In short, all the improvements for our convenience and 
genuity. 
world, and that this Company will possess in no common 
prise, and must satisfy, all investors. 
the Secretary, at the Offices, as above 
TC > 
UTH AFRICAN WINES, 
annum (“ Vide Board of Trade Returns " 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry 
Half pint bottle of best South African Amontillado. 
BEST GIN, fall strength, lls. 3d. per gallon. 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.C. 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Burepensacn. It is 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 
An Umbilical Truss, 42*. and 52s. 6d.; postage 
JiLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
Ad 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 














VOLUNTEERS. 

HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT having, with the 
Sanction of Parliament, determined on establishing a RE- 
SERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF SEAMEN trained o 
the Use of Arms :— 

THIS 18 TO GIVE NOTICE, 

That any Seaman possessing the following qualifications 
may be inrolled as a Royal Naval Volunteer in the Reserve 
Force, and will thereupon be entitled to the advantages and 
be subject to the obligations mentioned below :-— 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must be a British Subject : 

2. He must be free from infirmity : 

3. He must not be over thirty-five years of age. 

4. He must within the ten years previous to his joining 
the Reserve have been five years at sea, one year of that 
time as an A.B. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer will at once receive an annual payment or 

retainer of 61., payable quarterly : 
He will, if he fulfils his obligations and is in the Re- 
serve the requisite time, receive a pension of not less than 
12/. a year whenever he becomes incapacitated from earning 
poser gama or at sixty years of age if not previously incapa- 
citated : 

3. He may elect cither to take the whole pension himself, 
or to take a smaller pension for himself during his life, and 
to allow his wife a pension after his death, for the remain- 
der of her life : 

4. He will 
forfeit any i 


RESERVE FORCE of ROYAL NAVAL 












ot,on aecount of belonging to the Reserve, 
pst in any Friendly or Benefit Society : 

5. His travelling expenses to and from the place of drill, 
will, when necessary, be vided: 

6. He will, during drill, receive, in addition to the retain- 
ing fee, the same pay, victualling, and allowances as seamen 
of the fleet: 

7. He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same 
pay, allowances, and victuals, and have the same prospect of 
promotion and prize money, as a continuous service seaman 
of the fleet, and he will on joining receive the same clothing, 
bedding, and mess traps: 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive 
the same pension as a seaman in the Navy of the same 
rating: 

9. He will be eligible to the Coast Guard Service and 
Greenwich Hospital: 

10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called 
out for actual service, at the end of every five years; he 
may also quit it when not called out, on paying back the re- 
tainers he has received ; or, without payment, if he passes 
an examination as a Master or Mate, and obtains bona fide 
cmployment as Master or Mate. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must attend drill for twenty-eight days 
each year ; he may do so, so far as the convenience of the 
public service will permit, at a time and place convenient 
to himself; but he cannot in any case take less than seven 
days’ drill at any one time : 

2. He must not, without special permission, proceed on 
a voyage that will occupy more than six months : 

3. He must appear before some Shipping Master once in 
every six months, unless he has leave to be abroad | r, 
and he must report every change of residence and employ- 
ment: 

4. In order to earn a Pension he must continue in the Re- 
serve as long as he is physically competent to serve, and he 
must also have been in the force fifteen years if engaged 
above thirty, or twenty years if engaged under thirty. In 
reckoning this time actual service in the fleet will count 
double : 

5. Volunteers may be called upon for actual service in the 
Navy by Royal Proclamation. It is intended to exercise this 
power only when an emergency requires a sudden increase 
in the Naval force of the country : 

6. A Volunteer may in the first instance be called out for 
three years. If there is then actual war, and he is then 
serving in onc of her Majesty's ships, he may be required to 
serve for two years longer, but for the additional two 
years he will receive 2d. a day additional pay: 

7. Volunteers when on drill or actual service will be sub- 
ject to Naval Discipline : 

8. A Volunteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the 
Reserve will forfeit his claim to Retainer and Pension, and 
if he fails to join when ealled out for actual service may be 
treated as a Straggier or Deserter from the Navy. 

THE INROLMENT WILL COMMENCE ON 
Ist JANUARY, 1860. 

Fall information and detailed conditions may be obtained 
on application to the Shipping Master at any port in the 
United Kingdom, or to the Officers of Customs in the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man. 


ESSONS in BOTANY.—A Lady ex- 
perienced in teaching Botany, GIVES LESSONS on 

the NATURAL SYSTEM. She possesses an extensive Her- 
barium, and she procures fresh wild flowers daily. For par- 
ticulars and terms, address A. L. B., 2, Osnaburgh Street, 

















DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of VER 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFPULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberless eminent British and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of cavil 
the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits 
of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. de Jongh’s ecle- 
brated pure Light Brown Oil. 


Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., 
Physician to H.K.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 

&e., &e. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so im 
pressed am I with its superiority that I invariably prescribe 
it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed." —_ 

Sold onty in Iureniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Joxan's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GEXUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Sore ConsioNeErs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C. 
*.* A Pamphlet on Cod Liver Oil, with cases of cure, sent Post 
Free on application to Dr. de Jongh's Consignees. 
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| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

—Seurvy—Skin Diseases.—These unsightly complaints 
are the source of much annoyance to thousands; while fret- 
ting the mind, they irritate the nerves, and produce acon 
tinuous slow fever, disordered stomach, and restless nights. 
For this state, Holl, way's Ointment and Pills are an imme- 
diate and certain remedy; cure the cause and the disease 
will cease; under the influence of these approved medica 
ments the blood regains its purity, the skin resumes its 
healthy functions; the tongue cleans; the tainted breath 
departs, and the languor and nervous depression disappear. 
No corrupt hunrours can withstand the purifying prin 
of these remarkable remedies, which expel all morbid matter 
from the system. They likewise correct all irregularities of 
the liver and promote digestion 
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nrc Where to Buy, What to 

and How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 

P. and 8. Beyro s, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Goods carriage-free to any part of the 
kingdom. Note our 15/1. Drawing Room Suite covered in 
Velvet or Damask ; patterns free by post. Inspection invited. 


HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas- fitters in town and country. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES 
Are CHEAPER, more wholesome, and far superior to the 
Finest FRENCH BRANDY. 








Per Gallon. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel 
low spirit.... 
The PRINCE'S au EBAUGH, a much-admired 
ONE Gollcions aplslé.....crscccccccccesccccccccoce 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
YHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age.... 20s. 
Two gallons and upwards of either of the above sent to 









any part, or sample forwarded for twelve stamps. Terms, 
Cash. Orders from the country must contain a Post-office | 
Order. 5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





TRADE MARK. 


aN 


i \g 
ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, “This is superior to any thing of the 
kind known.’ 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and I6o0z. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted, from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, 
Ironmonger Lane, London. 


7 : 
EET H.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 

mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 

ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE 

LEY, sole inventor and patentce.—A new, original, and in 

valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 

most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 

PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 

bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wires 

or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
poe meen and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 

,are secured; ‘while, from the softness and flexi- 
bility 7 of | the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 

Grosvenor Square, London; M4, Gay treet, Bath; and 10, 

Eldon Square, Neweastle-on. Tyne. 








MUSICAL PRESENT. T. —BRINL EY 
RICHARDS’S RECOLLECTIONS of WALES. 

WELSH AIRS, elegantly arranged for the piano- 
forte ; 12 Nos. complete, illustrated with a beautiful 
vignette, after a drawing by Loutherbourg, and an 
historical preface. Ornamental boards, with vignette 
and gilt edges, 2ls. The 12 Nos. separately, each 3s., 
viz.—-Poor Mary Anne, The Ash Grove, the Rising of 
the Lark, March of the Men of Harlec h, Of noble race 
was Shenkin, The Rising of the Sun, Lady Owen’s De- 
light, New Year’s Eve, Margaret's Daugliter, Be 
merry, but wise, The Lost Riband, and Se reh Hudol, 
Sweet Richard, and St. David’s Day. 

London : Ronerr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street, W., Publishers to the Queen and the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 


Just em ed, Second Edition, price 5s. 
hee ‘CURRENCY, AND 

J) BANKING; being a Series of Article son the 
Bank Act of 1814. 

With an Appendix containing the Weekly Accounts 
of the Bank of England, and the Monthly Accounts of 
the Circulation of the United Kingdom, showing also 
the Minimum Rate of Discount of the Bank of E ngland 
from time to time. 


Price together, 7s. 6d. 
By the Right Hon, James Wrisow. 
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London: Davip Arrp, 340, Strand, W.C.; and 
Errixonam Wixson, 11, Royal Exchange, b, wc. 
ELECTRICAL IN {FLUENCE IN HE ALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


Just published, price Is. free by post for fourteen 


stamps, 
ECOND LIFE; or ELECTRICAL 
tO NERVOUS FORCE: a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, and 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- 
ting causes. Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Mann, 39, Cornhill, and of all 
Booksellers. 


SAN JUAN, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 


OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


TSLAND 


A NEW 


OF 


MAP and 








VANCOUVER’S ISLAND, including the Gold Re- | 


gions, the Islands and Channels claimed by 
English and American Governments, and also some of 
the results of Captain Palliser’s North American Ex- 
ploring Expedition, has recently — added to the 
extensive Series designed by the Useful Knowledge 


Society. The Series now contains 388 Maps, price, 
singly, plain sheets, 6d.; coloured, 9d.; folded in 
cover, ls.; mounte d, 2s. Their low price induce 3 the 


Publisher "to state that they are in every re spect of the 
highest character. All the latest discoveries are in- 
serted as soon as authenticated, and that they are, as a 
whole, superior to any other collection in scale, accu- 
racy, number of maps and engravings. 

Lists of the Maps and Atlases formed from this 
Series may be had gratis on application, or by post for 
one stamp. 

London: Epwarp Strayrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 


the | 


Yow Tread 

| E LA RUE and "CO. ’S PATENT 
PLAYING CARDS, the New Patterns for the 

Season. To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

| E LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER 
DIARIES and CALENDARS for 1860. To be 

had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

P ARLOR JOURNAL. New Series, 


New Volume, New Novel, permanent enlarge- 
ment, 


With the First Number of the New Volume of the 
PARLOR JOURNAL, a series of improvements will 
be commenced, of which the following are the most 
prominent—Ist. The PARLOR JOURNAL will be 
permanently enlarged ; 24. The PARLOR JOURNAL 
will contain tha ‘First Chapters of a New Tale, by 
Percy B. Sr. Jonn, Author of ** Quadroona,” ** Quick- 
sands and Whirlpools,” ** Arctic Crusoe.” &ec., &e. ; 
3d. The Christmas Number will be a splendid speci- 
men of art, while its literary contents will be of the 
most varied character. Further particulars will be 
announced, Price One Penny, Give your orders early 
for the Christmas Number. 

London: 184, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 








On the 24th of November will be published, 


: BRITISH ALMANAC for 1860, 
Price ls. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 

Price 2s. 6d 

The first publication of the Brrirtsa ALMANAC, 
thirty-two ~~ ago, gave the example of rational 
Year-books. It has alwe ays endeavoured to maintain 
its pretminence by furnishing the most complete and 
accurate registers in every department of Government 
and of public business. But a wider object has been 
steadily pursued in the union of the British Almanac 
and the Companion. These bound together, consti- 
tute the most complete and at the same time the 
cheapest Manual of Current Information, and the 
most trustworthy record for future reference. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION, 


Together in cloth boards, lettered price 4s. 
Contrary, in addition to every matter requisite to 
an Almanac, a vast body of information in the Com- 
panion :— 
Amongst the Subjects for 1860, are Articles on— 
THE NECESSITY for ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TION in POLITICAL ECONOMY; by Cuan tes 
Kyieur, 
THE PATENT OFFICE, and PATENT MUSEUM; 
by Groner Dopp. 
THE NAVAL FORCE of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
THE NATIONAL COLLECTION of SCULPTURE; 
by James THorye. 


HISTORY of COMETS; by Jomn Russert Hrxp, 
: s. 





STATISTICAL VIEW of the VARIOUS ITALIAN 
STATES. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT; HOW IT GRE 

THE WRECK Cll: = and the N ATIONAL LIFE- 
BOAT INSTITUTLO 

With the wouat Articles on— 

The Legislation, Statistics, = ae a and Public 
Improvements, and C hronicle of 18! 

London: Kxyieutr and Co, 90, Fleet ad et; and sold 

by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


De signed and Arranged under the Superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
by Eminent Geographers, with the new discoveries 
and improvements to the latest date. 


= USEFUL KNOWLEDGE §80- 
CIETY’S COMPLETE ATLAS, Containing 225 


Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, coloured, 
including plans of celebrated cities, ] vol., strongly 
half-bound in russia, price 9/. 10s., or in 2 vols. 
half morocco, 10/7, (Separate Maps, 6d, each plain, 
9d. coloured.) 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
GENERAL ATLAS, 174 coloured Maps, 1 vol, 
half morocco, 7/. 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
FAMILY ATLAS. 80 coloured Maps, 3/. 3s. 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
CYCLOP EDIAN ATLAS. 39 full-coloured 
Maps, 1/. ls. 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 
ATLAS of INDIA. 26 coloured Maps, 1/. Is, 
THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
UNIVERSITY ATLAS. 52 coloured Maps, 

ll, Ils. 6d. 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 

SCHOOL ATLAS. 25 coloured Maps, 12s. 6€. 
*,* Lists of the Maps published in this Series may 
be hi ad on application to the publisher, 

London: Epwarp Sranxrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 


IV ANSARD’S DEB ATES, — First Ses- 


ee 


s.W. 





sion 1859, 37. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, Vols. 
1830-2—The Great Debates. .............. to 14 
1839—Houschold Suffrage (Mr. Hume — 46 
1848—National Representation (Mr. Hume) 95—101 
1852—Parliamentary Representation (Lord 

J. a 
1852— Alban’ 8, & sats (Mr. Disraeli’ 





18541— Pali amentary Rey presentation (Lord 


SD, Bases). cccceseasescccceccccecese 130—133 
1859—Representation of the People wae 
Dioraneli) ........sceces 152—153 


Discussions on Bribery, E lection E xpet nses, Ballot, 
Triennial Parliaments, Oaths, Payment of Rates, Xc., 
passim. Complete Sets, or Imperfect Sets completed. 

Corvetivs Buck, Publisher of ‘* Hansard,” 
23, Paternoster Row. 

In supplying a set of this work to a public library or 
institution, Mr. Buck is authorised to divide the pay- 
ment into two, three, or more portions. 





+ > - 7 y a 

UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCXn, 
is just published. Conraxrs : 

The Three Parliamentary Reform Bills, 

Farm Weeds. 

Strikes, and their Effect. 

New Zealand. 

The Order of Nature—Baden Powell. 

Orchard Houses. 

Geography of the Bible. 

Architecture. 

Tennyson’s Poems. 


Jou Mv RRAY, Albe marle Street. 


In Wee *kly Numbers, price 3d. and in Monthly Parts 
C E A E E 


( ) A Miscellany of Literature, Art, Science, and 
Popul: ur Information, Illustrated by Le eech, Tenniel, 
Millais, Corbould, H. K. Browne, ‘C. Keene, Ww olf, 
and othe rs. 

Brave ry and Evans, ll, Bouv erie St., 


Fleet St., E.C, 


___ Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ae fh ne teenge RRENTS.” 
) by Vaxe Ineron Sr. Jonny, 
Eustace.” 
WiruraM Trxstiey, 314, Strand, W.C. 
General Publisher. 
This day is pub “lished, pric ce 4s. a” 
HE SOt TH AUSTRALIAN REAL 
PROPERTY ACT. With a copious Index, ex. 
planatory of its Operation and Progress. By Roserr 
R. Torrens, Esq. 
Burrerwortn, Fleet Street. 


A Novel, 


Author of “ s.. 





——— 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AU THOR OF 

“THE GREEN HAND.’ 

Now ready, and at all the Libraries and punting 
Clubs, in crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


INCHBRIDGE HAUNTED: a 


Country Story. By Groncr Curries, Esq. 
Author of ** The Green Hand,” “ The Two Frigates’ * 
&e. 

“Those who delight in a book which abounds in 
truthful Sketches of Village life, and a work replete 
with finely drawn characters, will do well to peruse 
“Hinchbridge Haunted.” The author’s style is at 
once vigorous and manly. Mr. Cupples affects no 
pedantry of tone,aims at nothing more than telling a 
story, and he succeeds so well that the book once 
commenced will assuredly be read through.”—Morn- 
ing Post, 

**Here is a book written in the good old story- 
telling spirit which was wont to animate the inventors 
of fiction ere the narrating of fables with a moral or 
some other special purpose, besides that of amusement, 
was transplanted from the nursery to the circulating 
library. A story so fascinating that it is difficult to 
lay down the volume when once opened.”—The 
Press. 

* The way in which Dr, Smith is made to guard his 
incognito, and finally to appear as rightful representa. 
tive of one of the leading familes of the village, shows 
that Mr. Cc ‘upple sisa perfect master of his art.”—/t¢, 
James’s Chronicle. 

* The characters are drawn with much knowledge 
of effect, and the author has abundant opportunities 
for exhibiting that vein of comic humour which all 
acquainted with his former works well know him to 
ossess.”— Edinhurgh Courant. 

Edinburgh: WuituaMm P. Niwuo; London: 
sae ARSH AL L, » and c oO. 


SIMPKIN, 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


In six handsome volumes, 30s. with a Portrait to each. 
Mr. Bentley has now completed this well-timed 
reprint of a work to which every Englishman may 
turn with pride and satisfaction. Defoe’s ‘ Kobinson 
Crusoe’ led many a lad to run away to sea, and we 
are sure that the introduction of this cheap edition of 
James’ Naval History into our school libraries, may 
de much towards inducing our boys to embrace the 
Navy as a profession.”"—Notes and Queries, 
“No library, public or private, can be 
complete without this work. ”_ Leader 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlingté yn Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


said to be 





HAKLUYT SOCIETY 


Established for the purpose of printing rare or 


published Voyages and Travels. 
Now ready. 
I ARLY VOYAGES TO TERRA 
4 AUSTRALIS, now called Australia. A collee- 
tion of Documents and Extracts from early MS. Maps. 
Illustrative of the History of Discovery on the Coast 
of that Island, from the beginning of the 16th Century 


to the time 


of Captain Cook, E dited with Introduce 
tion, by R. H. . 


Masor, Esq. F.S.A 
Tn prepar 
of the EMBASSY of RUY 
ZALEZ DE CLAVIJO to the COURT of 
at SAMARCAND, A.D, H03—6, Translated for 
first time, with Notes, a Preface, and an Introduce 
Life of Tin by CLemenro R, Markuam, Esq 
P.R.G.S. 
4 COLLECTION of DOCUMENTS forming a 
MONOGRAPH of the VOYAGES of HENRY HUD- 


ation, 


NARRATIVE GON- 


rIMOUR, 
the 





ur Beg, 


SON. Edited with an Introduction by Grorcr Asiet 
Esq., LL.D 
Subscriptions and Names of New Subscribers re- 
ceived by the Society’s Agent, Mr. Ricnanps, 37, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
NEW eveasees = WORKS, 
BY HUGHES, F.R.G.S 


Just nn lished, ee “vo. price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


ASS BOOK OF MODERN 
Ac GEOGRAPHY, with Examination Questions. 
By WruiuusM Hvenes, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geo- 
graphy in Queen's College, London; Author of “A 
Manual of Geography,” &c. 


30, lately published, by! the same Author, 
TRAINING SCHOOL ATLAS: 

New Edition, medium folie, price 12s. 67. 

: Grorcr Purp and Sox, 32, Fleet Street; 
and South Castle Street, L iverpool, 


pur 
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ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, MR. BENTLEY'S 


Illustrated, 
ie ia er ' LIST OF NEW WORKS 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING 
Edited by W. M. THackeray, ale 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in THE DIARIES AND CORRESPON- 
every department of Literature. DENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


No. I. will be published on the First of January, 1860. GEORGE ROSE. 











Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. Smirx, WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 
oath Rn OF lend King 7 IIl, Lord Camden. 
Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. Mr. Pit i. Ween 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. Lord a George Canning. 
Marquess Wellesley. Lord Sidmouth. 
CHEAP EDITION OF “‘ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” Mr. Wilberforce. Lord Bathurst. 


This day, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price Five Shillings, a New Edition, being the Seventh of Lord Auckland. Lady Hamilton. 
e . Lord Eldon. 


TO l | R VN’S CHOOL D LY . Wrrn a Corresroxpence wrra Lavy Hamitron 
\ d 3 tO} 4 S ve S. RESPECTING NEeLsoN AND Hts Davoenrer. 
« 4 Book which an English father might well wish to see in the hands of his son.”— The Times. And with Recollections of Selis’ Attempt on the 


“ TOM BROWN AT OXFORD,” by the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Day 3,” Duke of Cumberland’s Life. 
will be continued Monthly in In 2 vols. 8yo, 32s., with Portrait of Mr. Rose. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SEAMAN. 


By Tuomas, Eart or DunponaLp. 
This day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. This day, fep. 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, price 5s, In 8vo. Vol. I. 14s 


HE NUT-BROWN MAIDS; or, the Gee RMAN BALLADS. With an 


First Hosier and his Hosen. AF amily Chronicle English Translation. By A. Boyp. 


of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. London : Hovtston and Wrieaur, 65, Paternos te 1 rRo w. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, NEW WORK By Sa IMUEL LOVE rn --— ' SAY AND SEAL. | 

—_ , e ‘ echy 
2 vols. with Illustrations and Map, 32s. } This day, with Illustrations, feap, dto. toned paper, y the Wider Wide Weel and 


7 KINGDOM =; PEOI "y f extra cloth, gilt sides and edges, price lis, 
a Fey with a Narr a. the Meson to tha /WETRICAL TALES AND POE MS. In crown 8vo, 


Country in 1855, By Sir Joun Bownutrne, F.R. 4 : By Samvet Lover. acini 
London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, W est Str: und, Peg zver’s book comes forth in a sumptu ous manner, 
Vols. 1. 11. 28s. ; Vol. 111. 16s. 8vo. its contents being entirely original.” —Lirerpoo! Albion. | UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED 
ols. I. 11. 28s. ; Vol. 1 - London: H STK Ww >, Paternoster Ro 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST in AME- RT SNS eRe Es, Veen Row. By the Author of *‘ Flemish Interiors,” 
RICA, and its RELATION to the HISTORY of | ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF  TENNYSON’S * Realities of Paris Life.” 





—— 








SLAVERY, and to the GOVERNMENT ef COLO- | PRINCESS. WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRA- 9 . 7 
NIES. By Acruve Hevrs. | ‘TIONS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. | In November will be pi ~ lished, in royal 8vo. cleth, 
—— > Seco ; re oe price 16s. ; morocco, 21s. Illus eee with 26 Wood "RP “PES re r oe 
This day, the Second aioe of a New Series, Engravings, by Thom “. Delsicl. and Geeen, from NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


2 vols. Mis, 
RIENDS IN COUNCIL MH Baten | E ae Medley 
Bsc pts yUNE iL "tHoet Henie ‘| By Aurrev T olny i, Fa dley. BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY 
Aline , s ( A 4 rirst He Ss. Laureate. 
REVIEW. 


London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. Also, by the same Author, 





*his day, crown 8vo. 9s. SS” ba 9 ~a od a — leventh Edition. In 1 FOR OCTOBER, 8vo. 6s. 
on aTrar©rp< | ‘ ( clo 
HE REC RE ATIONS of a COUNTRY | reNwyson's’ PRINCESS. "A Medley. Seventh ConreENTS : 
PARSON: Essays Parochial, Architectural, Edition. Price 5s. cloth. . " £ ‘ . 

Esthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. Being a | TENNYSON’S MAUD: and other poems, Second France and Europe. : — 
Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H.B. to! Edition. Price 5s. cloth. The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
“ Fraser's sagutinn.” : TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price Surrey. 

— ut Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, s. cloth. Shaksperian Literature. 

1 Edition, with Additions, 10s. 6d. IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth. Tennyson's ldylls 





\\ AJOR HODSON'S TWELVE YEARS | ___E®¥An» Moxos and Co. 44, Dover Street. Mominsen’s Rome. 

of aSOLDIER’S LIFE in INDIA, Edited by Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, Alpine Travellers. 

his Brother, the Rev. Groncr H. Hopson, M.A, Guizot’s Memoirs. 

London: Jonn W. Parken and Son, Wes t Stri and, MR. AND MRS. ASHETON., The Court of Louis XY. 

= This day, post Svo. 7s. 6d. a ~~ | By the Author of ** Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &e. English Field Sports. 
“* We entreat our friends to seize the earliest oy pp we 


rE | 
_ AND GOWN, By the Author tunity of making the Saye of Mr. and Mrs, 
of Guy Livingstone. Asheton. These charming — mes cannot fail to be DR. CUMMING’'S GREAT 


Lately published, the Third Edition, 9s., of popular. They deserve to he a permament place 


GUY LI VINGST( yN E. . among the best recent works of | tic othe. — Spectator, TRIBULATION : 





London: Joux W. Panen and Sox, West Strand, THE WAY OF THE WORLD. OR, THINGS COMING ON THE EARTH. 
- By Auison Rem, 3 vols ’ 
Phis day, Seco 1, revised Svo. 15s. | : : : Fifth Thousand, crown 8yo. 7s, 6d. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; | BENTLEY PRIORY. —" 
with English Introduction, Translation, and | By Mrs. Wasrincs Parker. 3 vols, 


Notes. By Twowas C, Saxpans, M.A., late Fellow of | saw ¥s eritorious work.""—Leader. FROEBEL’S SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
Loud m: JOUN W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. | Wa As Sanereeng as it is fresh and trathful.”—U. 8. PLORATIONS IN CENTRAL 


ie _ SEVEN YEARS. MEXI 
STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODE RN By Juria Kavanacu, Author of * Nathalie,” &e. AMERICA, NORTHERN co, 
K) HISTORY. By W. Cooxe Parios, LL.D. | 3 vols. Just ready, AND THE FAR WEST OF THE 
With Supplementary Chapter by Cuantes Bapuas, | Saw STICK’'S WISE SAWS AND UNITED STATES. 


D.D. 
SNUAL of ANGI P K MODERN INSTANCES. Vith numerous finely executed Illustrations, 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT ILISTORY, | 





By W. Cooxe Tayton, LL.D. ; il paneer dy Leech. Svo, 18s. 
Lond Joun W. Parke ul Son, West Strand. Price 5s, bound, Fi gt wer lume of i = . ‘ 
. . ° HURST & B L. ACKE r r S ST are D 1 7. RARY. «Mr. Froebel’s book may be described without ex- 
Phisd 2 vols. post Svo, 18s, Hivasr and Biackert, 13, Great Mar tw rough Street. | aggeration, as among the most a additions 
ppPppp wpa T Tr. ao =~ : - _— recently made, whether by English or Foreign writers, 
) carta 9h tg ob os : a Novel. | NEW WORK BY THE REY, ISAAC to the literature of travel. The student of the natural 
- ; = xa H. Duce j . WILLIAMS a" iences, the political inquirer, and the mere reader for 
. ‘ By same A ithe : | r Now ready, in small Sv . ds. Gd. . | the amusement to be derived from graphic descrip- 
FRIENDS AN D FORTU NE. Seeond YEMALE. “C HARAC TE Its S OF HOLY | tions of scenery, and brisk narrative of adventure, 
Edition. 6s. | SCRIPTURE, in a Series of Sermons By the | will find it matter to his taste.”"—Saturday Review. 
THE INN BY THE SEA-SIDE, An | Rev. Isaac Winuiams, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity eS eS. 
Allegory. 2s College, Oxford ; Author of a Harmony of the Gospels, | 
Lo don : Jounx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, | ¥#t! Comme ~L, " nf tye ; ne MRS. ELLET iS) WOMEN ARTISTS 
— | lso, by the same ithor, | 
TO. You NG MEN. _ | 1. SERMONS on the CHARACTERS of the OLD | QF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
Fifth Ecjition, with Portrait of the Author, 3s, Gd. TESTAMENT. 5s. 6d. | x -ip- 
By FOR. THE MILLION, A SERMONS on the EPISTLES, GOSPELS, and Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
exposition of the Art of Reason HOLYDAYS. 3vols. Second Edition, 16s, 6d, | — 
t I il : . . . mins, | . 
ao Append ix on th “Philoso yphy of Languag one Ki vincroxs, W aterloo Place. } r 
“<>. ih = BART, I — ; > , » PRINCIPLI | Now ready, in 8vo » ice INs., Ve - IV. Part 1. DR. MAGINN § SHAKSPEARE 
( RES on the ( and PRINCIPLE ” (Hebre 2 Peter 
- Land NT COMMERCE. 2s.6d. 0° | NHE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a| PAPERS. 
Sy nite aren. rahe tamdbea te eet | critically revised Text: a Digest of various Read- | Crown 8vo. 6s. 
l i Kyo s. 6d o ngs: nal ‘ es to Verb 1 Idiomatic | 
Recently published, in &vo. price &s. 6d. cloth, | i Marginal References to \ il we — | Falstaff —~Iago—Polonius—Jacques—Bottom the 


Weaver—Lady Macbeth. 


tl Comments ary in English. 


vy SERIES OF LETTERS ON | Us2ze: Prolegomena: and a copious Critical and Exe~ | 





MINI N =m Facog vole — Ay - _ - = | jogieal Students and Ministers. By Henry Arorp, 

the For t sutton ony’ << - oo ae sod ol yes ©! | D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
~ Th he Frusr Srentres, price 8s. m ry still be had. *,* The Concluding Part is in prep ae yoga , RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
Lendon: eo ~ - > Nivixerons, Waterloo Place, London: and eg t 
ondon: Loxemanx, Green, Lonoman, & Ropeats. Deicurox, Bet, and Co., Cambridge, Publisher in Ordinary to her ajesty. 
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ALBEMARLE SrreEET, November 1859, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS IN THE ARCTIC 
SEAS. A Narrative. By Carrarn M‘Ciintock, R.N. With a Preface, 
by Sim Ropgnick Murcuison, F.R.S. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


IL. 

THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE AND 
MEMORANDA OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON while Chief Se- 
cretary, from 1807 to 1809. 8vo. 


Tt, 

MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION, 
examined with reference to the Nava, LirroraL, and [INTERNAL DeE- 
— = Encianp. By Generat Sim Howarp Doveras, Bart. 

ms. 8yo. 


Iv. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: including 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HIs- 
TORY. By Various Contributors, Edited by Wm. Situ, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. Med. 8vo.° Vol. I. . 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT NELSON, 


Author of ‘‘Companion to the Fasts and Festivals of the Church.” By 
Rev. C. T. Secnetan, M.A. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached 


before the University of Oxford. By Rev. Apam 8. Farrar, Fellow of 
Queen’s College. 8yo. 


BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 


BURY: A BIOGRAPHY. By Rev. Canon Ronerrson. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME; or, PICTURES 


OF THEMSELVES. By Native Artists. With Descriptions, by Rev. 
R. H. Cosnoxp, late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 34 Plates. Crown 8vo. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES by Means 


of Natural Selection; or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life. By Cuantes Darwin, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Naturalist’s 
Voyage Round the World.” Post 8vo. 14s. 


x. 

LIFE..OF THE RIGHT REV. DANIEL 
WILSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Caleutta; with Extracts from his 
Letters and Journals. By Rev. Jostan Bateman, M.A., his Son-in-Law 
and First Chaplain. Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE AND 


PURSUITS OF THE LATE THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH, Esa. By 
Sm Earpiey Wiimot, Bart. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. Being a 


Narrative of various Excursions and of Three Years’ Observations and Ex- 
riments on their General Phenomena. By Joun Tynpati, F.R.S. 
‘ost Svo. 

XIII. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT 


LEGISLATION. By Lorp Wnrorrestey, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 


XIV. 

THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, with 
Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. Being 
= Bampton Lectures ror 1859. By Rev. Gro. Raw irnson, M.A. 
VO. 


AND 


7s. 6d. 


A JOURNAL kept while employed at the | 


Head Quarters of the Russian Army on a special mission during the In- 
vasion of Russia, and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. By GENERAL 
Sir Rospert Witson. 8yo. 


XVI. 

THE ARCHAOLOGY OF BERKSHIRE : 
an Addresss delivered at Newbury, September 1859. By the Ear. or 
CARNARVON. Post 8yo. 1s. 


XVII. 

THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND; Past 
AND PresENtT—SAVAGE AND Civitizep. By Arruur S. THomson, 
M.D., 58th Regt. Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE TWO YEARS’ 


IN THE CRIMEA. Based chiefly upon the Private Papers of FIELD- 
MARSHAL LORD RAGLAN, and other authentic materials. By A. W. 


XVIII. 











| cloth, 10s. 6¢. 


| 

T > 
WAR | including the TOUR to the HEBRIDES. 
| Honovrante Jonn Writson Croker. 


| Srowett, Srr W. Scorr, Disrarii, Mackrntosn, Xe. 


XIX, 
METALLURGY ; or, Tue Art or Extracting 


METALS FROM THEIR ORES AND ADAPTING THEM TO VARIOUS PURPOSES 
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